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Of 7,000% 
Mark-up | 


By Dave Perlman 


Millions of Américans suffer- 
ing from arthritis and other 
rheumatic diseases have been 
forced to pay fantastically-inflat- 
ed prices for so-called wonder 
drugs, Senate anti-trust investi- 
gators have charged. 

One of the most commonly 
prescribed arthritis remedies costs 
less than 12 cents a tablet to pro- 
duce. Yet records of leading drug 
manufacturers subpenaed by the 
Senate’s anti-trust subcommittee 
show that the price to the con- 
sumer has been artificially main- 
tained at $2.98 a tablet by the 
dominant companies in the field. 

In other areas, the mark-up 
on prescription drugs has been 
as high as 7,000 percent. An 
American company imported a 
hormone drug from a French 
manufacturer at 11.7 cents a 
unit and marketed it under its 
own trade name at a wholesale 
price of $8.40° with a suggested 
retail price of $14. 

Subcommittee Chairman Estes 
Kefauver (D-Tenn.) said the cur- 
Tent round of hearings aims at. un- 
traveling the network of licensing 
agreements and tacit understand- 
ings among the firms which con- 
trol the domestic pharmaceutical 
market. Senate investigators also 

(Continued on Page 2) 


Church Board 
Votes Against 
‘Work’ Laws 


Detroit—The general board of 
the National Council of Churches 
of Christ in the U.S.A.—execu- 
tive body of the 40-million mem- 
ber federation—has taken a firm 
stand opposing so-called “right- 
to-work” laws. 

Overruling objections that the 
church council should not speak 
Out on “controversial” public is- 
sues, the general board adopted, 73 
to 16 with 12 abstentions, a policy 
Statement declaring that “union 
membership as-a basis of continu- 
ing employment should be neither 
Tequired nor forbidden by law.” 

The issue of the union shop, 
(Continued on Page 12) 


JUSWA Wins Can Contracts, 


Senate Told ‘Industry’s 


|Costly Ads 


Flood U.S. 


The Steelworkers have de- 
nounced a new million-dollar 
propaganda drive of the basic 
steel industry as a “carefully con- 
trived campaign to condition the 
public and our members to the 
idea that Steelworkers should not 
share” in record-breaking profits. 


The union referred to a heavy 
barrage of slick brochures and 
expensive newspaper ads unleashed 
by the industry. The steel man- 
agement campaign claims that the 
companies’ so-called “last offer”’— 
calling for inadequate economic 
benefits and a gutting of work-rule 


New Pacts 


Safeguard 
Job Rights 


By Gene Zack 


The nation’s can manufactur- 
ers, that historically pattern their 
contract negotiations on settle- 
ments reached in basic steel, have 
broken with tradition and con- 
cluded new three-year pacts with 
the Steelworkers. 


The settlement—covering 25,- 
000 USWA members at Ameri- 
can Can Co. and 20,000 more 
at Continental Can Co.—is geared 
to a 30-cent-an-hour economic 
package plus continuance, without 
change, of “past practice” clauses 


HIGH PROFITS of drug firms, resulting from administered prices, 
are demonstrated by Sen. Estes Kefauver (D-Tenn.) during hearings 
of his anti-trust subcommittee. The Schering Corp., which domi- 
nates the market in drugs which give relief from arthritis, was 
purchased from the Alien Property Custodian in 1952 for $29.1 
million. In a little more than five years, its profits had repaid the 


safeguards—constitutes a “fair and | €ssentially similar to contract pro- 
generous offer.” visions. involved in steel manage- 

The newspaper ads, which ap- ment’s assault on basic work rules. 
peared in leading metropolitan The settlement with the can man- 
dailies from coast to coast, and | ufacturers—major customers of the 
the expensive printed brochures | nation’s steel mills—comes at a 
mailed to USWA members and |time when steel contract talks are 


entire investment. 


Meany Tells ICFTU: 


Communist threat, achievement of 
freedom for all peoples, better liv- 
ing standards especially in the un- 
derdeveloped countries, the need 
for international fair labor stand- 
ards to prevent exploitation and un- 
fair competition, and the strength- 
ening of the ICFTU through ma- 
jor internal reorganization, 
Americans Play Key Role 
These, plus a score of other 
problems, have been before com- 
mittees which have been laboring 
long hours following plenary ses- 
sions devoted to presentation of 
major issues and general debate. 
The final policy determinations 
will come in the committee re- 
ports. 
Members of the AFL-CIO 
delegation have been playing a 
major role in the floor discus- 
sions on the key issues of peace 
and freedom and an expanding 
economy, - 


Labor’s Main Job 
‘Peace, Freedom’ 


By Al Zack 
Brussels—The top governing body of free world labor—the Intl. 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions—moved toward the conclusion 


of its sixth world congress with a jam-packed agenda dealing with 
complex subjects vita! to democratic trade unionists. 


As the AFL-CIO News went to press, the congress was set to 


deal with committee reports on the®— 


“The most:vital and urgent task” 
facing the international free trade 
union movement is world peace 
and human freedom, AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany declared in a 
major speech on the top agenda 
item, “peace and freedom.” 

Without question, he said, work- 
ing people suffer most in war and 
progress only in peacetime. They 
are the first victims the moment 
freedom and democracy are de-' 
stroyed and dictatorship is foisted 
on a country, Meany declared, re- 
citing a list of dictators’ actions 
from Hitler to Khrushchev. 


Decade of Crisis 
He called the first 10 years of 
the ICFTU “a decade of continu- 
ous crisis,” pointing out that “the 
international situation today is po- 
tentially more explosive” than 
when the organization was founded, 
“The talk about the great thaw 
and the spirit of Camp David do 
(Continued on Page 11) 


so-called “opinion leaders,” were 
meant “to frighten some people 
into accepting inferior wage 
agreements and watered-down 
benefits,” the union charged. 

The union— its 116-day strike 
halted temporarily by a Taft-Hart- 
ley injunction which expires Jan. 
26—served notice on the industry 


’ |that USWA members would not be 


“soft-soaped” by the campaign, and 
expressed confidence that the 500,- 
000 steel workers would provide 
the answer to the all-out attack with 
an “overwhelming rejection” of the 
proposal. 

Under Taft-Hartley, a presiden- 
tial Board of Inquiry is required 
to certify management’s “last offer” 

(Continued on Page 3) 


deadlocked and the mills are 
Operating under a Taft-Hartley in- 
junction which expires in less than 
seven weeks. 


Prior to the agreement, wage 
rates and job classifications in 
the can industry and in basic 
steel were identical, despite the 
fact that can manufacturing is a 
highly competitive field in which 
profit margins are substantially 
lower than those of the giant 
steel producers. — 


The agreements with American 
and Continental are retroactive to 
Oct. 1—the date the previous con- 
tracts expired. The can industry 


(Continued on Page 3) 


Steel Companies Reject 
Strike Settlement Plan 


An Administration spokesman has endorsed in principle a Steel- 
workers’ proposal that a neutral board recommend an area for 
settling the steel strike—now temporarily halted by a Taft-Hartley 
injunction. The plan was promptly vetoed by steel management. 

With contract negotiations stalled on dead center, the USWA ap- 


pealed to industry leaders to grant'> 


steel workers a pre-Christmas dis- 
bursement of the cost-of-living ad- 
justment due Jan. 1 under the terms 
of the old contract, which the 
court ordered should remain in 
effect during the injunction period. 

At the same time, the union 
urged that any economic settlement 
finally agreed upon be made retro- 
active to cover the injunction pe- 


riod. “We trust,” the USWA said 
in a letter to corporate leaders, 
“that the industry does not wish to 
reap the sole benefit of this period 
of enforced production.” 

On the eve of Pres. Eisenhow- 
er’s departure for Europe and Asia, 
USWA Pres. David J. McDonald 
urged that the presidential Board of 


(Continued on Page 2) 
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Senate Probers T, old 
Drug Prices Inflated 


(Continued from Page I) 
plan to explore the possible ex- 
istence of a world drug cartel. 

The hearings are a follow-up to 
earlier subcommittee investigations 
of administered pricing and high 
profit levels in the steel, automo- 
bile and bakery industries. 

Drug prices were defended as 
“reasonable” by the first witness 
before the Kefauver subcommittee 
spotlight, Francis C. Brown, presi- 
dent of the Schering Corp. 

Brown conceded that many peo- 
ple could not afford high-priced 
medicine. But, he said, the prob- 
lem “is a matter of inadequate in- 
come rather than excessive prices.” 
_ If people had enough money, he 

reasoned, they would be able to 
afford the prices set by his com- 
pany. 

Brown also defended admin- 
istered pricing on the ground that 
there would be no business advan- 


tage for his firm to cut its profit |. 


margin. 

“Schering cannot expand its 
market by lowering prices,” he 
said. 

Schering, a former German- 
owned firm seized as an enemy 
asset during World War II, was 
sold by the government in 1952 
to a group of private investors 
who recouped their entire in- 
vestment out of profits im a little 
more than five years. y 

Brown, who made $35,000 a 
year as head of the company when 
it was owned by the government, 
now receives $75,000 in basic sal- 
ary and last year was given a stock 
Option which currently would net 
him a profit of $332,450. 


Ringworm Cures 
Firm’s Economics 
The Schering Corp., un- 
der fire from Senate anti- 
trust imvestigators for al- 
legedly over-pricing prescrip- 


‘for the same product which had 
| cost $136 under a negotiated con- 


’ | government competitive bid, Scher- 


‘| druggists remained at $170 per 
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Subcommittee investiga- 
tors brought out these facts: 

@ The leading drug firms em- 
ploy armies of highly-paid “detail 
men” to “inform” doctors about 
new products and persuade them 
to prescribe drugs by trade name 
rather than generic name. When 
this is done, the druggist must fill 
the prescription with the brand 
specified even if an identical prod- 
uct is available at a lower price. 

@ Through = cross-licensing 
agreements, subcommittee investi- 
gators charged, Schering tried to 
sew up the market“for prednisone 
and prednisolone, two derivitives 
of cortisone widely used to bring 
relief to arthritis sufferers. The 
original agreements barred sales of 
the drugs in bulk form—except to 
Schering—tresulting in three big 
firms, Schering, Upjohn and 
Merck, dominating the retail mar- 
ket in this area. 

@ The nation’s drug industry, 
with an after-taxes profit averaging 
21.4. percent of investment, had 
the highest profit ratio of indus- 
tries surveyed by the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

A dramatic example of the in- 
flationary effect of administered 
prices was demonstrated at the 
hearings through a comparison of 
purchases of prednisone tablets by 
government agencies through “ne- 
gotiated” contracts and competi- 
tive bidding. 

In March 1958, the Veterans 
Administration purchased predni- 
sone from both the Schering and 
Merck companies at a negotiated 
price of $136 per thousand tab- 
lets—on the surface a bargain 
compared with the $170 price the 
companies charged druggists. 

That same month, however, 
the Military Medical Supply 
Agency purchased prednisone 
on.a competitive bid basis. Bids 
submitted by the “big three” 
firms in the prednisone field 
ranged from $75 to $100 per 
thousand tablets and the con- 
tract was won by a small com- 
pany which asked only $41.50 
for the identical product. 

A month later, the VA itself 
switched to competitive bids and 
found it had to pay only $38.50 


tract. 
_ In February 1959, on another 


ing dropped its asking price to 
$23.63 per thousand tablets, but 
lost out to a smaller firm which 
quoted an even lower price. 
During this entire period, the 
wholesale price Schering charged 


| [Meany Plan Progresses: 73 er | Pi ef 
[Labor-Industry Conference. 
May Be Held Early in 1960 


Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell has expressed cautious optimism on the prospects for a White House 
conference of union and industry leaders, proposed by the AFL-CIO in an effort to ease industria 


strife. 


progress satisfactorily” 
parley could be held “in the early 


‘|part of the year”—probably Feb- 


ruary or March. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
suggested the high-level sessions last 
month in am exchange of corre- 


promptly instructed Mitchell to ex- 
plore the proposal. 

The secretary acknowledged that 
he had already held private con- 
versations with Meany and “with 
some of the management groups 
and some management people.” It 
was assumed representatives of the 
National Association of Manufac- 


Commerce were among those to 
whom Mitchell has talked. 


talks, and the time. 

“I hope, as an individual, that 
such a conference will be forth- 
coming,”. he said. 

Meany had urged Eisenhower to 
summon both sides to top-level talks 
in order to “consider and develop 
guiding lines for just and harmoni- 
ous labor-management relations.” 

Against the background of the 
116-day nationwide steel strike, the 
burgeoning Soviet economic chal- 
lenge, and threats from some po- 
litical leaders of government inter- 
vention in bargaining, Meany 
warned: 

“Our country must avoid drifting 


Mitchell Says 
134. Probes 
Under Way 


The new Bureau of Labor-Man- 
agement Reports now has under 
way 134 investigations of com- 
plaints filed under the Landrum- 
Griffin Act, Labor Sec. James P. 
Mitchell has announced. 

“Of course, we don’t know until 
we investigate fully whether there 
is any substance to these allega- 
tions,” Mitchell said in reply to a 
question at a press conference. 

Mitchell said the complaints 
came from union members and 
from some unions. He broke down 
the total into these major groups: 
20 complaints involve trusteeships; 
24 involve alleged violation of the 
election law; 26 allege misappropri- 
ation of funds, and 19 allege depri- 
vation of members’ rights by force 
and violence. 

Mitchell also announced the La- 
bor Dept. would issue very shortly 
three “very important” interpreta- 
tions of the new labor law. They 
will deal with bonding and elections 
and define which unions are’ cov- 
ered by the law. 


Schnitzler Appointed 
To Arthritis Board 


AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. 
Schnitzler has been elected to the 
board of governors of the Arthritis 
& Rheumatism Foundation. 

Gen. George C. Kenney, presi- 
dent of the foundation, wrote 
Schnitzler that his interest “will be 
an important aid in interesting 
others in our twin goals of research 
and rehabilitation.” 

Sec. of State Christian A. Herter 
is honorary -national campaign 
chairman for the foundation’ s 1960 


thousand tablets. 


campaiga, 


> 


Mitchell, long an advocate of the principle of labor-management meetings away from the bar. 
gaining table, told a Dec. 8 press conference that he believed plans for such a session “will 


so that a® 


spondence with Pres. Eisenhower. 
. | The latter, endorsing the suggestion, 


turers and the U.S. Chamber of | 


by statute ‘into rigid and arbitrary 
rules for collective bargaining. Such 
drifting can only lead to a serious 
weakening of the underpinnings of 
our whole democratic way of life. 
“The conference I am proposing 
cdfh serve very well in halting such 
a drift. It would bring greater sta- 
bility to our entire economy and 
new vitality to free and voluntary 
responsible collective bargaining 
which is indispensable to the health 
and progress of our democracy.” 


In' reply, Eisenhower noted 
that Mitchell has repeatedly 
urged “that labor and manage- 
ment meet frequently to talk 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Inquiry set up under Taft-Hartley 
be empowered to “make a recom- 
mendation to the parties as to the|° 
terms of settlement of all issues in 
dispute.” 


board’s recommendation” to 
avert resumption of the strike 
by 500,000 USWA members 
when the injunction expires Jan. 
26. 


Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell, at 
a Dec. 8 press conference, advanced 
three suggestions for strike-settling 
machinery, two of which closely 
paralleled the USWA _ proposal. 
Mitchell called on both sides to 
either: 

@ “Mutually and voluntarily 
agree on having a board recommend 
a settlement which would provide 
the framework for an agreement.” 

@ “Agree to request the Federal 
Mediation director (Joseph F. Fin- 
negan) to make a recommendation 
for settlement.” 

@ “Mutually and voluntarily 
agree to arbitrate those issues which 
they could not resolve between 
themselves.” 

Any one of the three methods, 
Mitchell said, would constitute “a 
proper extension of free collective 
bargaining,” and would be respon- 
sive to Eisenhower’s television plea 
on Dec. 3 to hammer out an agree- 
ment. 

In Line With Proposals 

McDonald said that Mitchell’s 
suggestions either for board action 
or recommendations by Finnegan 
were “certainly in line with the sug- 
gestions we have been making all 
along.” 

At the same time, the USWA 
president disclosed that he had 
received a letter from Wilton B. 
Persons, assistant to Pres. Eisen- 
hower, declaring that the White 
House would name an impartial 


steel board if both parties wound 
agree to that action. 
This was the same Position which 


the Administration took in Septem- 
ber, when AFL-CIO Pres. George 


Meany proposed to Eisenhower that 


the plan has drawn pay favor. 
able comment. 

Chamber Pres. Erwin D. Can. 
ham declared his management 
group would “gladly cooperate” in 
a White House conference and 
NAM Exec. Vice Pres. Charles R, 
Sligh, Jr., praised Meany as “an 
advocate of peace and goodwill” 
for suggesting the meeting. 

The National Council for Indus. 
trial Peace, a non-partisan group 

headed by Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 
and former Sen. Herbert H. Leh. 
man (D-N. Y.), called the plan “g 
statesmanlike approach to the cur. 
rent wave of bitterness which has 
marked labor-management negotia. 
tions during recent months.” 

Sligh’s cautious endorsement of 
the meeting, in which he expressed 
the hope that both the NAM and 
chamber would be represented, 


marked a change in attitude for the 
industry organization. 


Steel Companies Reject 
Strike Settlement Plan 


> 


he appoint a “non-governmental 
board that would be empowered 
. .. to review the issues and make 
recommendations for settlement.” 
The plan was scuttled by the steel 
industry’s refusal to cooperate. 
The latest Mitchell proposal was 
rejected by U.S. Steel’s R. Conrad 
Cooper, chief spokesman for the 
nation’s 11 giant steel companies m 
negotiations with the USWA. He 
said third-party recommendations 
would lead either to an “inflation- 
ary” settlement or to — 
which the union already has 
jected. 


Meanwhile, the Steelworkers and 
Kaiser Steel Co., which hammered 
out an historic agreement in free 
collective bargaining last month be- 
fore the T-H injunction was im- 
posed, announced implementation 
of one of the key sections of the 
contract—a section. aimed at in 
suring an equitable sharing of eco- 
nomic gains. 


McDonald and Kaiser Steel's 
board chairman Edgar F. Kaiser 
announced that they would both 
serve on a tripartite committee 
which will recommend a long- 
range formula for “equitable 
sharing among stockholders, the 
employes and the public, of the 
fruits of the company’s prog- 
ress.” 

Representing the steel company, 
besides Kaiser, will be the com- 
pany’s Vice Chairman E. E. Tre- 
fethen, Jr., and its Exec. Vice Pres. 
C. F. Bordon. Union representa 
tives, besides McDonald, will be 
Gen. Counsel Arthur J. Goldberg 
and West Coast Dist. Dir. Charlies 
J. Smith. 

The public members, already 
named in the contract, are Dr. 
George W. Taylor of the University 
of Pennsylvania and chairman of 
the T-H Board of Inquiry; Dr. Joha 
T. Dunlop of Harvard University; 
and David L. Cole, AFL-CIO um- 
pire under the No-Raiding Agree- 
ment and former director of the 
US. Mediation | and Conciliation 
Service. 

Kaiser and McDonald predicted 
that the committee would “devise 
a means which will make our in- 
dustrial democracy work without 
the force of punitive and restrictive 
laws.” 
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| Work Rules Retained 
In 3-Year Agreement 


(Continued from Page 1) 
continued operations under exten- 
sions Of the former pacts. 

Under the can contracts, USWA 
members will receive basic wage 
increases of 7 cents in each of the 
three years of the agreement, plus 
an increase in job classification 
scales averaging another 1.2 cents 
per hour each year. 

Jn addition, USWA Pres. David 
J. McDonald announced, the con- 
tract contains a cost-ofsliving pro- 
yision similar to that ‘negotiated 
Jast month when Kaiser Steel Co. 
proke with the rest of the steel in- 
dustry to reach agreement before 
imposition of the T-H injunction. 
The pact continues the present 17- 
cents-an-hour cost-of-living factor, 
which may be increased a maxi- 
mum of 3 cents in each of the last 
two years of the agreement. 

Other highlights of the settle- 
ment include: 

Pensions—Benefits are increased 
from $2.50 for each year of serv- 
ice to $2.75; present. pensioners 
will receive an immediate $5-a- 
month hike in benefits; future re- 
tirees will receive three months’ 
full pay as a lump-sum retirement 
payment; and disability pensions 
ee re 
month. 

Insurance—The existing non- 
contributory insurance plan is im- 
proved by raising sickness and ac- 
cident benefits from an average of 
$53 to $68 a week; full hospital- 
zation and surgical benefits are 
provided without cost to all pen- 
sioners. 

Supplemental Unemployment 
| Benefits—Noting that can com- 
panies “pioneered with the steel 
union” in establishing SUB plans 
in 1955, McDonald said the pro- 
grams have been liberalized to 
eliminate administrative problems 
which developed in the initial 
period of these agreements. 

Work Rules— “Past practice” 
clauses have been retained without 
change, with the USWA president 
noting that “no issue was ever 
made of these provisions by the 
companies.” 

Holiday Pay—The present holi- 
day pay of 2.25 times the straight 
time earnings has been liberalized 
to 2.5 times. 


‘ranged pending settlement of the 


CERT 


called “right-to-wor ”” states, where 
the union shop is prohibited, the 
agency shop will be granted. 
Seniority — Seniority provisions 
have been liberalized to protect 
senior employes against breaks in 
service during layoff periods and 
to provide liberal provisions for 
retraining and protecting job rights 
when a plant or department is shut 
down because of automation or 
technological change. 

With conclusion of the can con- 
tract negotiations, McDonald and 


turned their attention to the alumi- 
num industry—another field which 
customarily follows ‘the basic steel 
lead. 

Negotiations with Kaiser Alumi- 
num, Reynolds Metals and Alumi- 
num €o. of America opened in 
Chicago. They were the first talks 
with the industry since August, 
when contract extensions were ar- 


steel dispute. 


other top-ranking USWA officials | § 


30-C 
ers in new three-year contract reached with two leading companies 
in.can industry, Taking part in signing of pact at Washington, D. C., 

are (seated, left to right) USWA Dist. 30 Dir. James Robb; ‘Steel- 


workers Pres. David J. McDonald; 
ager of Continental Can Co. Standing (same order) Al Whitehouse, 
director of the union’s Dist. 25; and Vice Pres. _E. T. Klassen of 


American Can Co. 


ENT PACKAGE was won for 45,000 members of Steelwork- 


TUSWA Wins 30-Cent Hike i in Can Pack 


and Warren Lake, general man- 


(Continued from Page 1) 
after Jan. 6, and the National La- 
bor Relations Board is required to 
conduct ‘a secret- ballot vote of 
rank-and-file USWA members on 
this offer prior to Jan. 21. The 
union will be free to resume its 
strike when the court dissolves the 
injunction five days later. 

‘Experience under the national 
emergency provisions of Taft- 
Hartley has proved that workers 
have always rejected management’s 
so-called “last offer” in secret bal- 
loting. : 

The USWA reiterated earlier 
pleas to the industry to join with 
union negotiators in working out a 
“fair and honorable settlement,” 
stressing the fact that the 500,000 
steel workers “do not wish to en- 
gage in further economic warfare.” 


Union Has Solid Backing | 

It added, however, that if no 
solution is reached during the in- 
junction period, the USWA will re- 
sume the strike with “the knowl- 
edge that the full resources of our 


Steel Industry Floods Nation with 
Expensive “Last-Offer’ Propaganda 


as ree Americans, for. new con- | 
tracts.” 

This was a reference to the Steel- 
workers. Defense Fund established 
by unanimous vote of the AFL-CIO 
General Board in September. Mil- 
lions of dollars already have been 
poured into the fund, which is 
keyed to the contribution of an 
hour’s pay per member per month 
until the steel strike is won. 


Both the newspaper ads and 
brochures published by the major 
steel companies put heavy stress on 
the economic side of. .industry’s 
“last offer” with the value of the 
three-year package keyed to man- 
agement’s employment costs instead 
of to the actual dollars-and-cents 
benefits that would accrue to steel 
workers, 


The fleeting references to the 
work rules issue—key stumbling 
block to a negotiated settlement 
—are couched in general terms. 
The companies have consistently 
refused to spell out their detailed 


sonable steps to improve effici- 
ency and eliminate waste.” 


In a detailed analysis of the in- 
dustry offer, USWA Pres. David J. 
McDonald, Sec.-Treas. I. W. Abel 
and Vice Pres. Howard R. Hague 
described the industry proposal in 
this area as a thinly veiled effort 
to “eliminate jobs” and warned that 
as many as 100,000 steel workers 
could be thrown out of work. 


Under the company proposal to 
arbitrate the question of what work 
rules changes should be made to 
“improve efficiency and eliminate 
waste,” they said, arbiters would 
not be permitted to decide if there 
are, at present, adequate safeguards 
for employes’ welfare. 


‘One-sided Study’ 


said, “provides only for a one-sided 
and loaded study of steps to... 
save the companies money.” 
The goal of the industry pro- 
posal, said the analysis, is “the right 


The offer, the USWA leaders 


> 


Rail Unions 
Carry Plea 


\To High Court | 


Rail. unions have joined in ask- 


iting the Supreme Court to uphold 
sj the principle that management is 


obligated to bargain on job secur- 
ity issues—and that unions are 


‘\free to strike if management re- 


fuses. 


At issue is a federal district 
court’s injunction which blocked 
the Railroad Telegraphers from 
striking. against the Chicago & 
North Western Railroad in August 
of 1958 to prevent the loss of hun- 
dreds of jobs, and an appellate 


f}court ruling upholding manage- 


ment’s claim that the area of job 
stability was “non-bargainable.” 
The Railway Labor Execu- 
tives’ Association has filed a 
“friend of the court” brief argu- 
ing that the lower court’s ruling, 
if left standing, “will seriously 
restrict collective bargaining un- 
der the Railway Labor Act and 
will leave employes at the mercy 
of their employers.” 

A side issue in the case is the 
district court’s finding that a last- 
minute effort by the National 
Mediation Board to bring about a 
settlement and avert the need for 
a strike automatically barred the 
union from striking fer an addi- 
tional 30 days. 


On this issue, the Mediation 
Board is joining with the union in 
urging the Supreme Court to strike 
down the- interpretation. 

The board points out that such 
an interpretation of the Railway 
Labor Act would limit its efforts 
to mediate disputes since its offer 
of services would prevent the union 
from going ahead with“its strike if 
no agreement were reached. The 
effect, the- board pointed out, 
would be to compromise its role 
of neutrality in the dispute. 


Ike, Advisors 


On Americas 


to cancel local practices and agree-. 


Hold Meeting 


The new National Advisory 


Committee on Inter-American Af- 


; fairs, named to consider problems 
ments covering such matters as|.“~?,"* P 
& in relations between the U.S. and 


crew sizes, relief or spell time, : : : 
wash-up time, overtime distribution the Latin American countries, held 


and limits, shift preference, bans on its first meeting with Pres. Eisen- 


plans for changes in work rules, 
relying instead on constant re- 
petition of the need for “rea- 


Union Shop—The present full 
tnion shop provision has been en- 
lrged by providing that in so- 
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own organization and the entire la- 
bor movement are pledged to sup- 
port our members in their quest, 


hower just before the Chief Exec- 
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Longshoremen Ready for Vote 
On New East Coast Contract 


New York—Sixty thousand members of the Longshoremen in East Coast ports from Portland, 
Me., to Norfolk, Va., were set to ballot Dec, 10 on terms of a new three-year contract, acceptance of 
which could avert resumption of a waterfront strike when a Taft-Hartley injunction runs out Dec. 27. 

Results of the balloting were not known as the AFL-CIO News went to press. 

The ILA’s 110-man Wage Policy Committee had voted unanimously to recommend acceptance 


of the new contract, embodying a®— 


4l-cent hourly economic package 
and containing important safe- 
guards against reduction of work- 
crew sizes as automation comes to 
the docks. 

Meanwhile, prospe;ts for a 
settlement involving 24,000 more 
ILA members in Gulf Coast 
ports were clouded by the fact 
that waterfront employers in the 
South, for the first time in the 
history of the dockworkers’ ne- 
gotiations, balked. at accepting 
East Coast contract terms. : 

The master agreement calls for 
a 12-cent wage hike retroactive to 
Oct. 1, an additional 5-cent boost 
in each of the remaining two years 
of the contract, plus improvements 
in pensions, welfare, health clinic 
and vacation benefits valued at an 
additional 19 cents an hour. 

Meeting the threat that thou- 


sands of longshoremen’s jobs would 
be wiped out by automation, the 
contract provides for continued 
use of 20-man crews, in the han- 
dling of cargo containers—large, 
reuseable metal boxes frequently 
loaded at the point of origin by 
the shipper. In addition, ILA mem- 
bers will be used by shippers for 
loading or reloading containers at 
the pier. 

The contract also provides that 
if no agreement is reached by mid- 
December in negotiations on the 
amount of premiums to be paid by 
shippers to compensate for wages 
lost by dockers when containers 
are loaded away from the pier, the 
question will be submitted to bind- 
ing arbitration. 

With Gulf Coast shippers op- 
posing the terms of the master set- 


tlement, and with ILA members in 


that area also temporarily enjoined 
from striking by the T-H injunc- 
-tion, a presidential "Board of In- 
quiry prepared to certify manage- 
ment’s “last offer” which must be 
voted on by the area’s union mem- 
bers prior to Dec. 22. 


Although the Gulf Coast im- 


ward the showdown. stage, Guy 
Farmer, chairman of the presi- 
dential board, remained optimistic 
about the prospects. “Chances are 
very, very good,” he said, that 
there will be no resumption of the 
strike after Christmas. 

Farmer, who met for four hours 
with representatives of both. sides 
as he gathered data on the “last 
offer,” said he based his optimism 
on the fact that agreement had 
been hammered out in East Coast 


passe appeared to be headed to-| 


contracting out, overtime rates for 
weekend work, etc.” 
-These rights, currently protected 


clauses, “were won. through bitter 
strikes for justice accompanied by 
privation and even starvation,” the 
union declared. 
It added that the USWA was 
able to achieve these gains over the 
past 20 years because. “the union 
held together in a common fight to 


dividual employe.” 


Church Unit Offers 
Steel Mediatior 


Detroit—The National 
Council of Churches of 
Christ in the U.S.A: has of- 
fered its services in an effort 
to mediate the nationwise 
steel strike. — 
~ The general board of the. 
40-million-member religious 
federation approved a resolu- 
tion authorizing the council's 
president, the Rev, Edwin T. 

to work with both 
the industry and the Steel-. 
workers in an effort to reach 
“gq fair and early settlement 


of the present impasse.” 


to some extent by local work rule. 


protect the job rights of each in- 


utive left on his trip abroad.~ 

Pres. O. A. Knight of the Oil, 
Chemical & Atomic Workers, an 
AFL-CIO vice president and 
chairman of the federation’s | 
Inter-American Affairs Commit- 
tee, is a member of the advisory 
group. é 

A White House statement issued 
after the initial meeting said the 
new committee reflects the “deep 
interest” of this country in the 
affairs of the other American re- 
publics. 

The President said the solution 
of common problems through mu- 
tual efforts among friendly Amer- 
ican countries can show other areas 
how their similar problems may be 
solved. ~ 

“It is this fact,’ he added, 

“which renders the study and 

recommendations planned by the 
committee of major importance 
at this time.” 

The advisory committee was set 
up on recommendation of the Pres- 
ident’s brother, Dr. Milton Eisen- 
hower, after his Latin American 
tour last year. Sec. of State Chris- 
tian Herter is chairman and Roy 
R. Rubottom, assistant secretary 

t inter-American affairs, is vice 


negotiations, — 
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MEMBERS OF LOCAL 6, Hotel & Club Employes, New York, vote overwhelmingly in secret- 
ballot election to raise dues to strengthen their big local and finance new activities. Here work- 
ers vote at the Biltmore Hotel. Balloting brought 90 percent turnout of unionists. 


70c Dues Hike Voted 


By N.Y. Hotel Workers 


New York—Over 18 ,000 union members went to the polls here 
early this month in a secret-ballot election and by an overwhelm- 
ing majority voted to increase their dues rate. 

They were members of Hotel and Club Employes Union, Local 
6, and they voted to strengthen their dues structure in face of the 


iC 


nationwide attack on labor. 


The voting took place in each of 
the hotels and clubs here where 
Local 6 has members. 


This was the unofficial count: 
For a dues increase—12,662 


Opposed—5,243 
Voided ballots—211. 


Out of some 20,000 members 


who were on the job, more than/ 


90 percent turned out to vote. They 
supported a 70-cent monthly in- 
crease in dues—50 cents of it to 
go to the local’s general fund, 20 
cents to the defense fund. 
Members going to the polls said 
they were responding to the double 
need created by constantly rising 
costs of operation and the new ex- 
penses facing labor as a result of 


Group to Review 
Injury Statistics 

A 10-member labor-management 
committee to review the work- 
injury statistics program of the Bu- 
treau of Labor Statistics has been 
appointed by BLS Commissioner 
Ewan Clague. Establishment of the 
committee had been urged by the 
AFL-CIO Standing Committee on 
Safety and Health as an aid in 
promoting safety programs. 

Labor members of the joint com- 
mittee are: George T. Brown, as- 
sistant to AFL-CIO Pres. George | ! 
Meany; Paul R. Hutchings, research 
director of the AFL-CIO Metal 
Trades Dept.; J. William O’Con- 
nell, assistant to Machinists Pres. 
A. J. Hayes; Lloyd D. Utter, safety 
director of the Auto Workers, and 
Victor E. Whitehouse, safety direc- 
tor of the Intl. Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers. 


ww 


enactment of the Landrum-Griffin 
Act. 


The dues problem came up 
seriously at the local’s conven- 
tion last Spring, when the union 
moved to increase services to 
members, to conduct an intensi- 
fied organizing drive, to tighten 
and strengthen shop organiza- 
tion, and to provide for leader- 
ship training and ne 
political education. 

This program was passed by a 
unanimous vote at the convention 
and the Local 6 assembly then 
tackled the problems of putting this 
program into effect. 

An enlarged Finance Committee, 
to which rank and file members 
had been specially elected from the 
districts, conducted a detailed ex- 
amination of the union’s books and 
records and concluded that a 70- 
cent increase was necessary. 

Department meetings, shop meet- 
ings, delegates meetings and district- 
wide membership meetings took up 
the discussion. On Dec. 3 the mem- 
bers voted—and decided. 

“T’ve always been proud of Local 
6,” said an Astor Hotel worker. 
“We always felt that our union was 
right out in front, fighting for civil 
rights as well as job rights, for po- 
litical education as well as higher 
wages. I want to keep it that way. 
That’s why I voted for the dues 
increase.” 

“A union’s got to keep grow- 
ing or it goes backwards,” said 
a Hotel Pierre dining room work- 
er. . 

“It's bread and butter to me,” 
said a McAlpin Hotel maid. “A 
better and stronger union means a 


better job and better conditions.” 


expire next year. 


3 Affiliates Poll Members 


2 
To Coordinate Demands 
The AFL-CIO Industrial Union Dept.’s, GE-Westinghouse 
Conference is polling the members of five affiliates employed 
by the two giant electrical equipment manufacturers on. their 
preferences for collective bargaining demands when contracts 


The ballot lists 19 suggested demands which the union 
member is asked to number in order of preference. Space is 
provided for writing in additional proposals. The ballots are 
being distributed to members by local unions, but are to be 
returned to the conference for tabulation. 

The IUD set up the conference a year ago to coordinate 
bargaining efforts. The body serves international unions which 
represent 150,000 GE employes and 70,000 Westinghouse 
workers whose current contracts expire over a period of about 
six weeks next fall. They are the Electrical, Radio & Machine- 
Workers, Intl. Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, Machinists, 
Auto Workers and Technical Engineers. 


Dayton Area. 
Labor Joins 
In Merger 


Dayton, O.—The representatives 
of 52,000 trade unionists in the 
Dayton area have put their stamp 
of approval on the newly-merged 
Dayton-Miami Valley AFL-CIO. 

More than 300 delegates, attend- 
ing the one-day harmony conven- 
tion at headquarters of the Utility 
Workers’ Dayton local, unahimous- 
ly endorsed the merger constitution 
and elected, without opposition, a 
slate of 20 officers drawn equally 
from former AFL and former CIO 
unions. 


Al Owen of the Plumbers was 
elected president of the new cen- 
tral body, Conrad Grimes of the 
Utility Workers was named ex- 
ecutive secretary and David Kane 
of the Bookbinders was elected 
recording secretary. 


Owen and Grimes will be the 
only full-time officers of the merged 
central body. Other officers elected 
by the convention included three 
trustees and 14 vice presidents to 
serve on the executive board. 

George J. Richardson, assistant 
to AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, 
presented the charter to the new 
organization, terming the comple- 
tion of merger “an outstanding ex- 
ample of unity” which he said was 
“unequaled” in Dayton labor his- 
tory. 

The newly elected officers were 
installed by Jesse Gallagher, direc- 
tor of AFL-CIO Reg. IX. 


Unemployed 


Still High in 


32 Job Areas 


Thirty-two of the nation’s 149 
major’ job areas reported unem- 
ployment of more than 6 percent 
last month, including Detroit, 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo and Providence, 
| a & 

The Labor Dept.’s Bureau of 
Employment Security said the 32 
areas with “substantial labor sur- 
plus” was the lowest in almost two 
years. In November 1958, during 
the recession, 83 major job areas 
were in the 6 percent and more 
jobless category. 


The bimonthly report showed a 


‘|drop of three in the substantial 


surplus designation since Septem- 
ber. The bulk of the 159 job areas 
was classified as having moderate 
labor surpluses ranging from 3 to 
6 percent. 

A total of 13 smaller job areas 
also showed an improvement in 
unemployment, reducing the num- 
ber of such areas to 112. Two 
months ago the figure was 124 and 
in November 1958 there were 189 
smaller areas with more than 6 
percent joblessness, 


ee SS es, 
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Refugees in Ontario: 


Blacklisted Loggers 
Flee Newfoundland | 


Toronto, Ont.—Six “refugees” from politico-industrial autocracy 
in Newfoundland have established a beachhead in Toronto in 
search for a climate of industrial democracy. ; 

They are ithe vanguard of more than 100 loyal members of the 
Woodworkers who have beén blacklisted in their home province 


because of their activities in the 
bitter strike of loggers against two 
major firms, and have been denied 
jobs regardless of where they ap- 
plied. 


With the help-of the IWA aod 


|| under the leadership of IWA Dist. 


Dir. H. Landon Ladd, who directed 
the strike, they have left their 
wives and children—24 of them all 
told—back in the Newfoundland 
lumbering centers of Badger and 
Bishop Falls, and found temporary 
employment here. 


That was more than they 
could get at home, where their 
strike was broken not so much 
by the economic strength of the 
firms that employed them, the 
Anglo-Newfoundland Develop- 
ment Co. and the Bowater Corp., 
as by the political strength of 
the provincial government domi- 
nated by the reactionary Premier 
Joseph Smallwood. 


Smallwood pushed through the 
legislature a ‘program that effec- 
tively banished the IWA from 
Newfoundland and with the aid of 
political followers set up a state 
union, the so-called Newfoundland 
Brotherhood of Woods Workers. 
Now a woodsman who wants a job 
must renounce his membership in 
the ILA and join Smallwood’s 
group —or migrate to Canada’s 
mainland. } 

Other Unions Helping 

Here, the IWA has- sought the 
aid of other unions in finding jobs 
for the fugitives, This isn’t easy, 
because their skills are those re- 
quired in the woods rather than 
in industry and in addition, em- 
ployment throughout Canada is 
dropping seasonally, as it always 
does at this time of year. 

One of the victims of Small- 
wood’s war against workers—who 
struck for an increase in their wage 
of $1.05 an hour—is Esau Burge, 
father of 10 children. 


Maryland-D. 
Spurs Voter Education 


The Maryland State and District of Columbia AFL-CIO ended 
its second convention after taking two major actions to bolster its 
political education program and solidify its membership. 

The 413 delegates from.133 local unions: 

e Voted unanimously to raise the 3.5 cents per-capita dues by 


Before Christmas the union 
hopes to have him and his family 
installed in a large. house where 
they will board the other five refu- 
gees—John and Leo Paul, brothers, 
and Hedley Henstridge, Richard 
Gillespie and Ernest Budgell. 

One by one, as the additional 
five find permanent jobs, their fam- 
ilies will be brought here and they 
will move into homes of their own. 

Behind them, in a_ steady 
trickle, other workers whose 
names are on the Newfoundland 
blacklist will move into Ontario 
with the help of the union and 
be given assistance until they 
can stand on their own feet. - 

“Seeing this is World Refugee 
Year,” said Ladd, “we thought we 
should do our bit and ‘help out 
some refugees right here in Can- 
ada.” 

Pattern Developing 

IWA Canadian headquarters 
here said reports from blacklisted 
loggers indicate a pattern of deny- 
ing jobs in Newfoundland to any 
striker named in an injunction or 
sent to jail for any one of a dozen 
reasons during the walkout. In a 
few cases where the worker in des- 
peration renounced the union, the 
company concerned asked that the 
injunction against him be lifted and 
gave. him employment. 

The present condition was fore- 
shadowed as long ago as last June, 
when correspondence between Otto 


La Drew, a striking member of 


IWA Local 2-254 at Bishops Falls, 
and Minister of Municipal Affairs 
& Supplies B. J. Abbott appeared 
in the St. John’s (Nfid.) Evening 
Telegram. 

La Drew asked Abbott to help 
him get a job anywhere in the 
province, but declared he would 
remain loyal to the IWA. Abbott 
replied that if La Drew wanted to 
work in the woods, he’d have to 
join Smallwood’s union. 


C. Labor 


earmarked the 2 cents for political 
education. 

@ Voted in favor of annual con- 
ventions, beginning with the next 
biennial meeting in 1961. 

Federation Vice Pres. J. C. 
Turner said that the increased per 
capita “is for the educational 
fund” of the federation and the 
area councils. The effect is to “build 

” what was formerly a voluntary 

cote from local union 
funds. 

The federation’s constitution, 
overhauled at the convention, 
now specifies that, of the 5.5 
cents per capita, “2 cents shall 
be allocated to COPE,” the Com- 
mittee on Political Education, 
‘and provides that 60 percent of 
such COPE monies shall revert 
to the state’s area councils, 


The motion for annual conven- 
tions carried with the argument 
that more frequent meetings would 
solidify the youthful organization. 
The chief argument against it was 
the added expense. 

Pres. W. F. Strong of the Meat 
Cutters and other top oflicers were 


2 cents per member per month and® 


re-elected. In the one contested 
election, Sec.-Treas. Charles A. 
Della of Steelworkers’ Local 2609 
defeated James E. Patterson of the 
same local by 740 to 499. 

Three new area vice presidents 
confirmed by the delegates were 
Charles Robinson of the USWA, 
James Regan of the Brewery Work- 
ers and Bonita Canfield of the 
Ladies’ Garment Workers. 


UAW Decentralizes 
Organizing Setup 


Detroit—The Auto Workers have 
announced a new approach to its 
organizing activities by decentraliz- 
ing the responsibility for organizing 
and giving more authority to the 
union’s 19 regional directors. 

Under the new arrangement, the 
UAW organizers will work. under 
a special coordinating committee 
composed of the union’s six top 
officers—Pres. Walter P. Reuther, 
Sec.-Treas. Emil Mazey, and Vice 
Presidents Leonard Woodcock, 
Richard T. Gosser, Pat Greathouse 
and Norman Matthews, 
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(lass Warfare bahiitigts 


New York—The National Association of sibeididatiibaa has put organized labor on notice that 
the Landrum-Griffin Act was a warm-up—that big industry is out to ban industrywide  bargain- 
ing, rope unions under anti-trust laws and clamp down on labor’s political activity. 

The language of class warfare dominated the NAM’s annual meeting here. Officially, it was 
the 64th annual Congress of . American Industry, with over 2,000 businessmen delegates on hand. 


you 


There was no resting on past 
jaurels. NAM leaders and the 
NAM’s_ congressional favorites 
made it clear they felt they had 
only tasted labor’s blood. - 


e “The battle has just begun;” | 


declared: Rep. Phil M. Landrum 
(D-Ga.). The co-author of the 
Landrum-Griffin Act said that law 
is “only the foundation for real 

D sorta.” 

e@ “Great credit” must go to the 
NAM for creating public support 
of the Landrum-Griffin Act, said 
Chairman Graham A. Barden (D- 
N. C.) of the House Labor Com- 
mittee. But, he added, “you must 
get busy again. Just because you 
gained 30 yards, don’t let that hold 
you from-going the other 70 ~— 
for a touchdown.” ; 

e “Company-level bargaining is 
the only way” to safeguard eco- 
nomic freedom, protect the public 
and stop inflation as “a major cri- 
sis” of a renewed steel strike and 
a rail walkout looms, warned 
Charles R. Sligh, Jr., NAM execu- 
tive vice president. 

e “After 20 years of signing 
these (fringe) gimmicks, industry 
has finally got so loaded up it can 
no longer function with the so- 
called work rules,” was the com- 
ment of incoming Pres. Rudolph 
F. Bannow on “‘so-called collective 
bargaining.” 

@ The Landrum-Griffin Act’s 
passage must not divert industry’s 
attention from “the larger, more 
basic and threatening problem -.. 
the unsound economics most labor 
leaders espouse,” said Vice Pres. 
Millard E. Stone of the Sinclair 
Oil Corp. 

To halt “wage-push inflation,” 
Stone advised, the members of 
NAM must “be willing to take 
strikes if necessary.” 

Sligh set the tone when in a pre- 
convention press. conference, he 
traced the developing “major crisis” 


Management 


Acts Blamed 
In Price Hikes 


The great bulk of price increases 
in manufacturing between 1955 
and 1957 “resulted from manage- 
ment decisions that raised salary 
and depreciation costs per unit of 
output,” the AFL-CIO Committee 
on Economic Policy has declared. 

In its monthly publication, Eco- 
nomic Trends, the committee 
charged that “manufacturing firms 
tried to pass these substantial cost 
increases on to their consumers 
through price increases.” 


They tried to charge consum- © 
ers, says the publication, “for the 
costs of the capital goods boom, 
rapid technological change and 
research and development in a 
period when production and 
sales rose slowly.” 


The price boosts that started in 
the capital goods industries in mid- 
1955 fanned out through the entire 
economy, says Economic Trends. 
“Consumers paid for much of the 

. increased profit margins of 
key industries.” 

The spotlight of public attention, 
the publication says, “should be 


focused on the cost-price-profit- 
investment policies of key indus- 
tries such as steel and autos in 
which prices are set by the execu- 
tives of the dominant corporations 
to produce large profit margins and 


of a renewed steel strike ana “the 
threat of 'a nationwide railroad 
strike in early spring” to industry- 
wide bargaining. His solution: 

“Company-level bargaining is 
the only way we can safeguard 
the principles of economic free- 
dom and at the same time pro- 
tect the public against. crippling 
strikes on the one hand or con- 
tinuous wage-price inflation as 
the alternative.” 

In a panel on taxes, House Mi- 

nority- Leader Charles *A. Halleck 
(R-Ind.) said the only hope, for 
tax relief was lower government 
spending. He also warned that 
over-centralization of authority 
leads only to socialism. But Pres. 
Thomas J. Watson of Intl. Business 
Machines Corp. said frankly that 
industry must accept higher taxes 
if America is to maintain world 
leadership. 
However, the convention’s ac- 
cent was on labor. If the industri- 
alists moved organized labor in as 
the target, the congressmen pro- 
vided a legislative backdrop. 

5 ‘Problems’ Listed 

In a panel session entitled 
“Labor - Management Cooperation 
and Its Meaning for Economic 
Growth,” Moderator John W. 
Humphrey, chairman of the NAM’s 
industrial relations committee, list- 
ed four major problems: “wage- 
push” inflation, concentration of 


Management functions aad _ the 
threat of foreign competition. 
Stone said the nation “can no 
longer afford to let management 
be handcuffed by archaic work 
rules” imposed by unions. “There 
can be no grounds for fruitful dis- 
cussion,” he added, until. labor rec- 
ognizes that job security is. rooted 
fundamentally in the economy and 
that the economy must be freed of 
labor’s “gimmicks or taboos.” 

Barden, also on this panel, la- 
beled the Wagner Act “quite far to 
the left.” 

Landrum, a most enthusiastically- 
received speaker, cautioned man- 
agement not to let its political in- 
terest diminish. The Landrum- 
Griffin Act was limited, he said, 
adding: 

“It does not effectively deal 
with the issue of the great sums 
of money expended by labor 
organizations in political cam- 
paigns, nor does it amend the 
national emergency provisions of 
Taft-Hartley.” 

Turning to the federal wage-hour 
law and the union-backed Kennedy- 
Morse-Roosevelt bill to raise the 
$1 minimum to $1.25 and bring 
millions more under the act, Lan- 
drum said with alarm: 


“We see a fungus-creating and 
fungus-spreading bureaucracy 
which wishes to engulf all business, 
all enterprise, all employes within 
its deathlike embrace.” 


power in labor, union intrusion on 


Rockefeller 


workweek is incompatible with 


Parley on Aging Raps 


New York Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller’s claim that a shorter 


growth was sharply challenged at an AFL-CIO Industrial Union 
Dept. conference on problems of retirement and leisure. 


IUD Dir. Albert Whitehouse told the gathering of 80 union and 


Statement 


a stepped-up rate of economic 


university specialists that—Rocke-‘ 
feller “would be well advised to 
concern himself with current un- 
employment and underemployment 
and with the appallingly large idle 
plant capacity that continues to 
plague the country.” 

Whitehouse said the choice was 
between added ieisure as part of 
a rising standard of living resulting 
from technological progress or “in- 
voluntary leisure” through high 
unemployment. 


Meany Asks 
Refugee Aid 


From Unions 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
has urged the presidents of all in- 
ternational unions to alert the pub- 
lic to the nation’s responsibilities 
in the “crucial area” of helping 
refugees as part of the observance 
of World Refugee Year. 

Meany, vice chairnfan of the U.S. 
Committee for Refugees, forwarded 


let entitled ‘““World Refugee Year— 
A Guide for Community Action,” 
declaring the material should prove 
helpful “in developing a suitable 
salute to World Refugee Year at 
the community level.” 

In his transmittal letter, Meany 
noted that delegates. to the AFL- 
CIO convention in San Francisco 
called for support by all affiliates 
of “adequate refugee activities” to 
focus public attention on the plight 
of the world’s homeless victims of 


high rates of return on investment.” 


aggression. 


-|held by Sen. Pat McNamara’s (D- 


to union leaders copies of a book-) 


|ciate education director. ° 


He commended the conference 
participants for their interest in 
the education of workers for 
retirement, but emphasized that 
the chief concern of the labor 
movement is to improve the 
financial and health resources of 
older men and women “through 
bargaining and legislation.” 

Rep. John Brademas (D-Ind.) 
told the conference that hearings 


Mich.) special Senate Committee 
on Problems of the Aged have 
pointed up the need for legislation 
dealing with medical care, housing, 
employment and retirement for 
older citizens. 

He said-the failure of insurance 
men and doctors to meet the prob- 
lems of the health needs of. the 
aged points up the necessity of 
passage of the Forand bill to pro- 
vide medical and health care bene- 


system. 

Union programs in the field of 
retirement education were dis- 
cussed by Julius Rothman, AFL- 
CIO Community Services; Frances 
Hensen, Machinists’ education di- 
rector for the Great Lakes area; 
and Geneva Mathieson, National 
Committee on Aging. 

Other speakers and panel mem- 
bers included Clinton Golden, 
Steelworkers; Charles Odell, Auto 
Workers; AFL-CIO Social Security 
Dir. Nelson Cruikshank; and 


George Guernsey, AFL-CIO asso- 


fits as part of the social security 


Helstein requested support for 


WILSON & CO. board of directors meeting in Chicago i is picketed 
by members of the Packinghouse Workers executive board in protest 
against company’s provocation of strike and refusal to bargain. | 


Packinghouse Workers 
Ask Union Aid in Strike 


Chicago—All AFL-CIO international unions and affiliated state 
and local central bodies have been asked by Packinghouse Workers 
Pres. Ralph Helstein to aid the UPWA in its six-week-old strike 
against Wilson & Co., the nation’s third largest meat packer. 


the union’s “Don’t Buy Wilson” 


food products and sporting goods 
until the strike has ended. 

He also asked that AFL-CIO 
affiliates wire or write Wilson’s 
Pres. James D. Cooney at Pru- 
dential Plaza, Chicago, urging 
that the company end its unfair 
labor practices and enter into 
good faith collective bargaining. 

More than 5,000 UPWA mem- 

bers have been on strike at six Wil- 
son plants since Nov. 3. They 
were locked out for several ‘days 
prior to the strike when they re- 
fused to sign “yellow dog” con- 
tracts. 
Helstein noted in his letters to 
affiliates that UPWA members 
worked without a contract from 
Sept. 19 until the strike was called. 
Wilson officials have refused re- 
quests by the Federal Mediation 
Service to meet with the union 
since Oct. 29. 


campaign: directed at the firm’s® 


Cooney has demanded that the 


rank-and-file assistance for local 


The CWA eye bank program 


union give “binding assurances” 
that it. will drop all proposals 
which “usurp management pre- 
Togatives” and has indicated that 
no negotiations will be held until 
they are given. 

Led by Helstein and Sec.- 
Treas. G. R. Hathaway, mem- 
bers of the union’s international 
executive board picketed the 
company’s headquarters in Chi- 
cago’s Loop while Wilson’s 
board of directors was voting 
higher dividends to stockholders. 


The picketing was observed by 
many, including several hundred 
4-H Club members in Chicago for 
their convention. Helstein, in a 
statement to television cameras and 
newspapers covering the picketing, 
flayed Wilson for “arrogant dis- 
dain” toward its employes and 
called the company “the most 
completely intransigent” of all 
meat packing firms. 


CWA Sets Program 
To Help Eye Banks 


The Communications Workers have inagurated a program of 


eye banks as part of a growing 


nationwide campaign to help restore vision to the blind. 


is the outgrowth’ of a resolution 


adopted at the union’s 21st annual convention calling on Community 


Services Committees in each local 
to cooperate with eye banks so that 
unionists who desire to do so can 
participate. 

In recent years, the resolution 
meted, experiments have proven 
that “eyes can be transplanted to 
the blind or those who are ap- 
proaching blindness.” It pointed 
out that although universities 
and hospitals have done extensive 
research in this field, labor un- 
ions had not yet joined the list of 
community organizations par- 
ticipating in this activity. 
Augmenting the resolution, the 
union has prepared a booklet de- 
tailing how eyes can be trans- 
planted. The special publication in- 
cludes a list of the 51 eye banks 
now opeyating in the U.S. and a 
map showing their location. 


The booklet, with a copy of the 
convention resolution, has been 


sent to officers of local unions by 


CWA Pres. Joseph A. Beirne, who 
noted that the union’s members 
“are proud to associate ourselves 
with such a worthwhile project.” 


IBEW Local Backs 
Henderson Strikers 


New York—Local 3 of the 
Intl. Brotherhood of Electri- 
cal Workers will contribute 
$1,000 a week for five weeks 
to support the year-old strike 
of the Textile Workers Un- 
jon of America against the 
Harriet - Henderson Cotton 
Mills. 

Local 3 members voted 
unanimously to support the 
North Carolina strikers after 
hearing a report from Bus. 
Mgr. Harry Van Arsdale, Jr., 
detailing the union - busting 
tactics of the plant manage- 
ment and the state’s law-en- 
forcement arms. 
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_ The Record is Clear 


T= WIDESPREAD DISCUSSION. of proposals to amend Taft- 


Hartley Act provisions dealing. with “national emergency” | @¥ 


strikes has a touch of unreality about it in terms of the steel strike. 


The. Steelworkers’ union, labor refations experts, government offi- | %# 


cials, and responsible public figures have all come up with pro- 


_posals in terms of both Taft-Hartley and the steel dispute, most of | 3” 
_ them centering on giving the President a wider choice of machinery |' 
in preventing “emergency” strikes and helping ot a settlement 


short.of the injunction stage. 


If all the alternative suggestions were thrown into the current| 


steel dispute, they. would not change the situation one iota. 
‘The record is that the Steelworkers and other responsible per- 
sons and groups have proposed such machinery to the President. 
The President’s reaction is always the same—the White House 
_ will set up fact-finding boards or public boards to frame recom- 
_ mendations for a settlement, if the industry agrees. The steel 
‘Tedaty has Fopljed ropeate@ly, lowed terme, “on.” : 


An industry unwilling to recognize the public interest in peaceful y 


‘labor-management relations and an Administration hesitant in using 
its powers to achieve such peace cannot be forced to act. 


The history of the steel strike is a history of an industry’s refusal 


to bargain in the national interest and an Administration’s failure 
to act decisively to prevent the breakdown of collective bargaining. 
Any proposals for new laws or machinery should face these facts. 


Back Them With Dollars 


A GREAT OUTPOURING of support and dollars for the AFL- 


CIO Steelworkers’ Defense Fund is the only answer to the o 
steel industry’s latest campaign designed to coerce the workers into} | 


accepting a completely substandard offer or face another shutdown. 
The industry already has been served notice that a solidly united 
labor movement will support the Steelworkers with all its resources. 


Now is the time to dig even deeper, to mobilize every trade union- 


ist without hesitation, without reservation. There is no more im- 


portant job at this critical moment than to build the AFL-CIO}; 
Steelworkers Defense Fund, to provide the Steelworkers with a full} ; 


arsenal in their fight to preserve industrial democracy. 


Economie Arthritis 


— UNCONSCIONABLE price gouging by drug firms dis- . 


closed in testimony before the Kefauver committee is sympto-|~ 
matic of one of the basic ills of the American economy. . 
The fantastically inflated prices paid by arthritis and rheumatism 


*. sufferers for so-called wonder drugs are set by the manufacturers 


to yield a predetermined profit rate that has little relation to costs. 

This is generally termed administered pricing and is prevalent 
in steel, autos and many other vital sectors of American industry 
where a handful of companies control essential production. 

It is this policy that is responsible for rising prices and soaring 
profits. It is this policy which is shoved under the bed when 
pious declamations against inflation are aired. 

One drug company executive gave the game away, however, when 
he told the committee that the problem is not the excessive prices 
of drugs but “inadequate income.’ 

He’s right. Inadequate income combined with price gouging-and 
unjustifiable profits not only spell continued pain and misery for 
millions of Americans but can bring the country to its knees with 
a form of economic arthritis. 
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Pour It é 


DRAWN FOR THE 
AFI-CIO NEWS 


Fortune Magazine Speaks: 


Businessmen in Politics Told 
To Heed Democratic Realities 


BUSINESS HAS PLUNGED into the hurly- 
burly of politics in an attempt to extend its basic 
economic power into the area of political decision. 

The whys and wherefores of large business firms 
sending executives to seminars on politics, getting 
them to ring doorbells, run for public office and 
become involved in the practical realities of pre- 
cinct organization is set forth very clearly in the 
December issue of Fortune magazine: 

“In a simple power struggle with more numer- 
ous groups in the population,” says Fortune in 
describing the article, Corporations Make Politics 
Their Business, “business is always destined, 
under modern conditions, to be beaten. 

“Aware of past setbacks, many businessmen are 
warning against the banana peels on the political 
path. But if it can discover and demonstrate the 
propositions in which this society as a whole has 


a continuing stake, business may exert a pro- 


foundly constructive influence on the future.” 
The Fortune piece is a full-dress review of 
the current status of business in the political 
world. There are two trends, says Fortune, the 
intensified interest in practical politics and “a 
strenuous reaching for political principle.” 

The programs for practical politics, says For- 
tune, stem from “fear of the political power of 
organized labor” and the need “to organize a 
countervailing movement.” 

But this in itselfi—“a simple struggle for power 
through competing group organizations”—could 
only lead to disaster, says Fortune, unless an 
understanding of political principles of demo- 
cratic government are achieved. 


THE MAGAZINE of business admits that 
“American businessmen were not always as threat- 
ened and bewildered lambs in the political arena.” 
It cites the days of Mark Hanna when the “busi- 
ness interest” was dominant and ihe business com- 
munity through the Republican Party made the 
basic decisions. 

Fortune explains that “business overstepped 
boundaries deeply posted in public morality” and 
that “the great depression exposed a long-growing 
weakness in business’ public position.” 

‘The magazine says that businessmen did not 
know enough about the political and economic sys- 


‘tem in which they operated “or care enough 


about it.” 


Labor is not against thé American system 
“or even committed to class struggle with man- 
agement,” says Fortune. But labor does man- 
age to define its aims and establish its values 
on a relatively narrow front, it comments, and 
if business follows suit and fights on each issue, 
“it will lose.” 


This new overall approach to the problems of 
American society, says Fortune, is best exempli- 
fied in that of General Electric. This company, 
Says the article, is “attempting in the broader 
political sphere” to apply the techniques of 
“Boulwarism” as applied to ners 
relations, 

Boulware, says Fortune, saw the union situa- 
tion as “a basic political problem. He did not, 
to be sure, engage in horse trading with the union 
leaders. Rather, he directed his appeal to the 
union rank and file in competition with the ap- 
peal of union leaders. This is what GE is now 
attempting in the broader political sphere. In- 
stead of merely lobbying or bargaining with po- 
litical officeholders, it is seeking, through com- 
munication and political participation, to reach 
the officeholder’s constituency. 

Fortune sums up: 


“NO CORPORATION CAN, in fact, today 
stay wholly detached from all-pervasive politics. 
If it is hurt directly by politics, it will intervene 
in self-defense—and such desperate intervention 
is likely to be clumsy, ineffective and too late.” 

As to ses the magazine projects the problem 
thus: 


“A recent Fortune survey disclosed that, nearly 


80 percent of the nation’s top business executives 


are already Republicans, and it would hardly be 
useful to try and increase that figure.” = 


- With luck and good management, | Fortune 
hopes that the new interest of business in ‘poli- 
tics could help bring further “into the light” 
issues such as inflation, subsidies, the relation- 
ship of free enterprise to foreign policy, etc. 

And Fortune adds a cautionary note that the 
business-in-politics campaign is attracting’ “pro- 
moter types” who think they can “sell free. patees 
prise” like “lipstick.” 

But whether sold like lipstick or debated on 
the highest academic level, business is committed 
to a Campaign to improve what it considers its 
minority position in American political life, 
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, ‘Psychological Violence’ a Factor: 


Support of Castro Gives Reds 
Control of Cuban Trade Unions 


By Serafino Romualdi 


T= MOST SIGNIFICANT development in 


the recent convention of the Cuban Con- 
gress of Labor—the first since the victory of 
Fidel Castro—was the complete purge of anti-, 
Communist elements from any significant position 
of leadership in the new CTC administration, 
Three known anti-Communists who had been 
serving on the CTC executive board since last 
January have been eliminated. They were: Con- 
rado Becquer, leader of the powerful Sugar Work- 
ers Federation; Reinol Gonzalez, secretary of for- 
cige relations, who belongs to the Catholic Labor 
Youth Movement; and J. A. Plana, another active 


‘member of the JOC. All three were prominent in 
the underground struggle against the Batista dic- — 


tatorship. 

In order to save, the 
appearances of “unity,” 
those who managed the 
convention from behind 
the scenes had ‘to leave in 
‘the 13-man executive 
board at least one known 
anti-Communist. They 
chose Octavio Loit, the 
most outspoken anti-Com- 
munist at the convention, 
secretary -of organization 
and the No. 2 man in the 
former directorate; but 
they relegated him to the 
“window-dressing” position of delegate to official 
and employer organizations,” where he would 
wield no significant power or influence. 


Romualdi 


In his place as secretary of organization the — 
’ convention elected Jesus Soto, outspoken pro- 


Communist. Another fellow-traveler, if not an 
actual Communist, Alvares de la Campa, was 
elected to the key post of secretary of foreign 
relations, in place of Reinol Gonzalez. 

The convention started with the 26th of July 
Movement having the overwhelming majority of 
the delegates. The Communists had less than 15 
percent. Another group composed of leaders be- 
longing to the Autentico (democratic) Party com- 
manded the allegiance of a sizable number of 
delegates, all experienced trade union leaders. 
But its effectiveness collapsed when the 26th of 
July leadership imposed from above a policy of 
collaboration with the Communists, 


EARLY REPORTS from Cuba emphasized 
the fact that no publicly-known, card-carry- 
ing member of the Communist party was elected 
to the CTC executive board, and interpreted it 
as a defeat for the Communists and a “rebuke” 


‘Good Old Days’ Not So Good 
For 78-Hour-a-Week Clerks 


Talk about company rules—here’s a set from 
“the good old days” of 1872. Note especially 
the pension plan (number 7) and the automatic 
wage increase (number 9). 

1. Office employes will daily sweep the floors, 
dust the furniture, shelves and showcases. 


| 


‘that the Communists had Peaceirally their own 


‘tions. Most of them reflect the current Commu- 


_ integrity, and honesty. 


- faithfully and without faults for a period of five 


_ far day tar his pay, providing & jost return ta|¢ 


to Fidel Castro, who. had advocated their inclu- |: 
sion. Now ‘that all facts are available, it is clear 


way in everything else. 

The convention resolved to withdraw its affi- 
liation to the Inter-American Regional Organiza- 
tion of Workers (ORIT) and announced its in- 
tention of setting up a new Latin-American con- 
federation of trade unions with headquarters in 
Havana under the direction of the CTC. This is 
precisely | -what the Communists had been advo- | 
cating for quite some time, and this is the line 
that Communists and fellow-travelers are sup- 
porting in Chile, Uruguay, Venezuela and else- 
where. © 

The convention demonstrated that. demo- 
cratic anti-Communist sentiment is very strong 
among the rank and file Cuban trade unionists. 

However, in an atmosphere of psychological. 

violence such as the one that prevailed through- 
‘out the convention—where every word of dis- 
agreement with the policy laid down by Fidel 

Castro and his henchmen was termed “treason” 

to the fatherland and the revolution—these 

democratic forces had no chance to prevail. 


The convention adopted a number’ of resolu- 


nist party line in international affairs. Others, 
which caused uneasiness among the older and 
mature Cuban labor leaders and veritable con- 
sternation among the rank and file, called for 
placing a one year’s ban on-all strikes;- contrib- 
uting of a day’s pay from-each individual member 
toward payment for arms purchased by the Cuban 
government, and a 4 percent wage deduction to 
creaté a fund for Cuba’s industrialization. 

Finally, the convention rejected a proposal to 
raise to $100 a month the minimum wage for 
Cuban workers. 


THE DECISION ADOPTED by the Cuban 
CTC to leave the ORIT-ICFTU and to launch a 
rival organization composed exclusively of Latin- 
American unions is a threatening step that can- 
not be taken lightly. However, this is not the 
first time that attempts have been made by Com- 
munists and other totalitarian forces to .disrupt 
the unity of the free labor movement in the 
Western hemisphere. 

Peron tried to do the same thing with his 
ATLAS, the Latin-American organization which 
he was lavishly financing. But ATLAS vainly 
tried to gain the~ support of Latin-American 
workers by emphasizing a so-called third neutral 
position and a violent anti-U.S. attitude. When 
Peron fell, ATLAS faded away. 


2. Each day fill lamps, clean chimneys, and 
trim wicks. Wash the windows once a week. 
3. Each clerk will bring in a bucket of water 
and scuttle of coal for the day’s business. 
4. Make your pens carefully. You may whittle 
nibs to your individual taste. 
5. This office will open at 7 a.m. and close at 
8 p.m., daily except on the Sabbath, on which day 
it will remain closed. 
6. Men employes will be given an evening off 
each week for courting purposes, or two evenings 
a week if they go regularly to church. 
7. Every employe should lay aside from each 
pay a goodly sum of his earnings for his benefit 
during his declining years, so that he will not be- 
come a burden upon the charity of his betters. 
8. Any employe who smokes Spanish cigars, 


uses liquor in any form, gets shaved at a barber 


shop, or frequents pool or public halls, will give 
a good reason to suspect his worth, intentions, 


9. The employe who has performed his labours 


years in my service, and who has been thrifty and 
attentive to his religious duties, is looked upon 


by his fellow men as a substantial and law abid-| | 


ing citizen, will be given an increase of five cents 


profits from the business permits it. 


—Zachary U. Geiger, Sole Proprietor (Be 
Worthy of Your Hire!), Mt. Cory Carriage & 
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A GREAT MANY he oe. Gov. Adlai E. Steven- 
son, the two-time Democratic presidential nominee, and Boyd 
Leedom, chairman of the National Labor Relations Board, are 
talking these days of ways to improve “responsibility” in labor- 
management relations. Their ideas are thoughtful but one element 
is noticeably absent from the discussions—affirmative acknowledge- 
ment of the simple fact that in our system their proposals can work 
only if enlightened management genuinely ‘accepts the existence of 
unions and the principle of collective bargaining on alll issues. 
The clumsy machinery offered by the Taft-Hartley Act for han- ~ 
dling so-called “emergency” disputés is pretty generally discredited, 
A variety of procedures under which the President might act 

in such circumstances obviously would be preferable—although 
the President already has full authority to apply pressures if only 
he chooses to do so. 

Gov. Stevenson reiterates his 1952 suggestions for boards of 
inquiry and recommendation plus seizure powers for the President. 


-| He adds a new proposal for a presidential board to function well in 


advance of a strike deadline and caps it with a proposal that the 
President “be authorized to require . . . that production be continued 
while the dispute was resolved by the process of reason. z 

Mr. Leedom also suggested public intervention in major labor- 
management discussions “beyond the mediation services now avail- 
able” and suggests fact-finding and recommendations for actual 
settlement should follow, including a final advisory proposal from:a 
tripartite board: 


* 


+ *x * ‘ 


BUT WHAT LABOR i is facing these henietike steel, iinet in 
the upcoming rail showdown and in many other industries—is ‘not 
just difficulty in getting wage agreements but a direct attack on the 
function of unions in protecting their members from what industry 
is calling its “right to manage.” 

It is facing a powerful political attack from organized industrial 
Arse NAM and the Chamber of Commerce—aimed at de- 

ying union security and breaking up industrywide bargaini 

In the South, labor is fighting a difficult battle against a wide: 
spread management drive to get rid of unions entirely. 

Company after company is exploiting the loopholes of the Taft- 
Hartley Act to drive out of the plants the unions their workers 
have chosen in secret-ballot elections. In theory the act protects 
the workers’ right to organize and bargain collectively; in fact, its 
guarantees are meaningless agninst jan antagonistic management. 

* 

WHEN IT IS PROPOSED that Pu government must take a hand 
in forcing settlements, then the corollary is that the government 
must make a decision on whether management’s claimed “right to 
manage” includes the right to disrupt established work rules. 

The corollary to government intervention except by mediation 
is that the government must make the principle of collective bargain- 
ing a working reality. 

All kinds of procedures will be effective when the management 
involved is enlightened and accepts collective bargaining and the 
rights of unions in good faith. All procedures are difficult when 
management i is waging a war to break down unions or water down 
union bargaining rights. 


ORGANIZED ) LABOR, which sabes a major role in the athlon 
by the United Nations of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, joined in marking: the anniversary on Dec. 10 as a day of 
rededication to the unremitting efforts to enlist people everywhere 
in the fight for freedom and human rights. = 


Wagon Works, April 5, 1872. 
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How To Buy: 


Television Ads Held 


No.1 Public Deceiver) 


_ By Sidney Margolius 


[HE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION'S charge that Libby-| 


Owens-Ford and General Motors use trickery in their commer- 
cials comparing car windows is another item in the mounting 


evidence that TV advertising has become the No. 1 deceiver of the |} 


buying public. i = bi 

The No. 1 deceiver? That’s what a survey by the Arthritis & 

Rheumatism Foundation indicates. 

The largest number of falsely-adver- 

tised arthritis products bought by 

arthritics questioned in a Foundation 
survey, were purchased as a result 
. of TV ads. Twenty-five percent re- 
- ported they»had been led by TV 
into buying misrepresented products. 
Newspaper ads turned out to be 
runners-up in inducing purchases of 
arthritis “cures”. They got a rating 
of 21 percent, with 15 percent for 
magazines and 10 percent for radio. 
Similarly, Dr. Harold Hillenbrand 
of the American Dental Association 
says some TV toothpaste commer- 
cials are as “rigged” -as the recently 
~ exposed quiz shows. He said much toothpaste advertising actually 
discourages proper care and gives viewers a false sense of security 
about decay, especially the commercials for one toothpaste claim- 
ing to provide an “invisible shield”. This, of course, is Colgate’s 
Gardol, promoted with the dramatic demonstration of the announcer 
protected by a glass shield, and Mama sending off her family with 
their teeth protected by Gardol’s “invisible shield.” ; 

The implication is false. Brushing once a day with Gardol won’t 
protect your teeth. All dental experts say they need to be brushed 
after every meal for genuine protectiom 

In the Journal of the New Jersey Medical Society, Dr. Robert 
E. Marin recently charged that medical hucksters on television 
are taking the public for millions with commercials implying that 
‘2 multitude of laxatives and other drugs are “approved by doc- 
tors everywhere.” : 


In another case, the New York District Attorney has seized the} _ 
television film commercials for “reducing pills” sold under the name 


of Regimen. You have seen the commercials showing actors and 
models before and after losing weight as the result, the ads claimed, 
of using Regimen. But the National Better Business Bureau reports 
clinical tests find that the purported appetite depressant in Regimen, 
a drug called phenylpropanolamine, is not effective in helping people 
lose weight. 


THERE ARE MANY OTHER charges of rigged or otherwise 
deceptive TV commercials. These range from the use of hidden 
sandpaper to “prove” one cleanser cleans a sink better, to the use 
of a vegetable derivative or ordinary salt to make one brand of beer 
foam longer than Brand X, and varnish to make a floor wax seem 
to leave a high gloss. . 

The FTC has issued 18 complaints against various TV commer- 
cials in recent months and has 53 more investigations under way. 

This is not to say that television is the only purveyor by far, of 
misleading ads. Some of the most flagrantly useless medical 
products are sold by mail. One expert says that some of the re- 
cent newspaper editorials criticizing TV advertising verge on 
hypocrisy. A number of the same newspapers carry ads for 
medical: products that are just as bad. 

Arthritis sufferers have become major victims-of falsely-advertised 
products. The Arthritis & Rheumatism Foundation reports that 
arthritics throw away $250 million a year on exaggerated “cures” 
ranging from glorified aspirin to gadgets containing low-grade 
uranium ore. : 

The “glorified aspirins” typically cost $3 for 100 tablets whose 
chief ingredient is aspirin or similar pain relievers. You can buy 
ordinary aspirin for anywhere from 12 to 59 cents for 100 tablets. 
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Co-op Power Users 
To Spend $1 Billion 


MEMBERS OF AMERICA’S rural electric cooperatives are 
going to buy an estimated billion dollars worth of products manu- 
factured by union members in the coming year. 


This fact emerges from a survey of the rural buying market con- 


ducted by the National Rural Electric Cooperative Association. 
The NRECA is an association of nearly 1,000 local electric co- 
operatives in 46 states, serving over 16 million people. 

Clyde Ellis, NRECA. general manager, interprets the survey 
findings as one more indication of the close economic ties between 
city industrial populations and their neighbors “down on the farms.” 

“This survey,” Ellis said, “brings up to date an old truism: 
the prosperity of the farmer contributes to the prosperity of city 
populations, and vice versa. In stimulating new buying power, 
the rural electric co-ops are making another major contribution 
to the greater prosperity of the entire nation.” 


So ke 
a ae aoe Pe Se ee 


‘CALIFORNIA S NEW fair‘employment law was a key topic at nine-state civil rights conference ’ 
at Monterey, Calif., sponsored by West Coast region of National Association for the Advancement. 
of Colored People. Representatives of labor, religious, civic and governmental bodies were among: 


the 400 delegates. Left to right are: William Becker, Jewish Labor Committee representative in San 


Francisco; Asst. Dir. Theodore E. Brown ofthe AFL-CIO Dept. of Civil Rights; California FEP ° 
Commissioner C, L. Dellums; Albin J. Gruhn, chairman of the California State AFL-CIO Civil Rights 


Morgan Says: 


Restraint in Segregation Fight _ 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC com- 
mentator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen 
to Morgan over the ABC network Monday 
through Friday at 7 p. m., EST.) 


QW THAT THE ATLANTA school board, 
under court order, has come up with a plan, 
however devious, for classroom desegregation, a 
new phase of the battle 
over civil rights has be 
in.a new but inevit4ble 
spot, the most progressive 
city in the Deep South. 
Federal Judge Frank 
Hooper has yet to decide 
whether the plan, similar 
to the so-far unused Ala- 
bama pupil placement law, 


Court rulings. But on its 
face it is contrary to 
Georgia state law under which any desegregated 
school would be automatically closed. 

However, against the already demonstrated im- 
pulse of extremist politicians to go through the 
cut-off-the-nose-to-spite-the-face exercise of pad- 
locking classrooms, there are two important re- 
straining factors. One is what has already hap- 
pened in Virginia and the other is the sentiment 
of influential Georgians themselves—providing 


Vandercook Says: 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of John W. Vandercook, ABC com- 
mentator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen 
to Vandercook over the ABC network Monday 
through Friday at 10 p. m., EST.) 


T A RECENT MEETING of the UN, 21 
Asian and African states—despite the warn- 

ings of their elders in the family of nations— 
undertook to advise the 
French as to how to im- 
plement “the right of the 

_ Algerian people to self-de- 
termination.” It is true 
that that resolution was 
mildly worded. It is also 
true that that resolution 
was largely meaningless 
inasmuch as Pres. Charles 
Ze de Gaulle has long since 
Fes nae offered the people of Al- 
Vandercook geria the right to decide 
their own future by means of a secret ballot, one 
which would give Algerians the widest possible 


continued partnership with France. 

One salient fact emerges from the fog of 
oratory which Americans would do well to note. 
In that new bloc of 21 member states of the UN 
just two, India and—so far—Tunisia, make any 
real pretense of having adopted democratic con- 
stitutions, or of following a way of life which the 


free nations could recognize as having any rescm- 


is adequate under Supreme’ 


latitude of choice from all-out independence to’ 


Committee; and Vice. Pres. William Pollard of the Los Angeles County AFL-CIO. 


that sentiment is expressed and recognized widely 
enough. 

A year ago, Virginia was the vortex of the bat- 
tle for equal rights. People fearéd another Little 


Rock, But it never came though some schools 


were actually closed under emergency state law. 
When both the state and U.S. supreme courts 
struck down the whole farce of these state stat- 
utes, the governor capitulated. - 

By midyear there was token, orderly desegre- 
gation in two communities and this is slowly 
expanding despite a complete breakdown of 
public schooling in Prince Edward county. 
“Massive resistance” was broken in the very 
place the phrase had originated. 

In retrospect, it is plain to see that this historic 
change came not only through the ultimate if 


belated respect for the courts by Virginia offi- 


cials but by social and, perhaps especially, eco- 
nomic pressures. Two prominent factory offi- 
cials in Lynchburg said frankly the threat of 
public school-closure complicates the hiring prob- 
lem. Skilled workers tend to avoid areas where 
racial strife threatens their children’s education. 
A ROUND-UP of opinion by the Southern Re- 
gional Council reflects a strikingly similar pattern 
in Alabama, Arkansas, Louisiana and elsewhere. 
A spokesman for the Arkansas Development Com- 
mission declared Gov. Faubus’ actions had cost 
the state thousands of jobs in industries which 
otherwise might have moved to Arkansas, 


Look Who's Advising on What 


blance to their own. Many of the rest of those 
nations make no faint claim to democratic gov- 
ernments. 

The UN, of course, exists as a forum where 
all nations can have their say. But in that vot- 
ing line-up one searches in vain for one article 
of the liberal faith which should have sunk into 
the consciousness of all literate men every- 
where, whatever might be the system of gov- 
ernment under which they live—the rights of 
minorities, 

The great powers, though they may not always 
practice what they preach, at least recognize that 
the test of a civilization is the care it takes that 
minorities shall have equal rights with the ma- 
jority. Yet in ‘the newcomer states we find that 
that basic principle of human justice is being gen- 
erally discarded. : 

WHAT IS MOST ASTONISHING is that there 
is almost no protest when minority rights are in- 
fringed in Asia, in Africa, or in the Middle East. 
In the Arab Middle Eastern states, Jews, for ex- 
ample, have been deprived as completely of their 
citizenship, of their property, and, all too often, 
of their lives as they were in Nazi Germany. 

In Indonesia, all the Dutch inhabitants of those 
islands were forced to surrender their property 
and were’sent pell-mell into what for them was 
foreign exile. Now, Dictator Sukarno has ordered 
some 80,000 long-resident Chinese either to move 
into a few assigned cities, or to quit Indonesia 
altogether. In neither case is there any outcry, 
any reaction of liberal opinion, 
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Memo to Southern Textiles: 


Raise Fw Now, | i 
|TWUA Board Asks 


New York—Southern textile manutacturers—whose profits in 
the first half of 1959 skyrocketed 352 percent above the same period | 


last year—have been urged to share.their “spectacular” prosperity 
with their workers by PCIERE, granting an immediate wage 


increase. 7 


The 23-man general board of the>— 
Textile Workers Union of America 
declared that the industry earned 
$190 million after taxes in the first 
six months of this year, as com- 
pared with only $42 million in the 
first half of 1958. 

It said these gains were achieved 
by increasing prices 20 percent 
during a period in which produc- 
tivity per manhour forged ahead 5 
percent and raw material Costs de- 
clined 8 percent. 

Pointing to the union-busting 
tactics of the southern textile mills, 
the board declared: 


“An industry which consistent- 
ly denies the majority of its 
workers the benefits. of collective 


bargaining has an obligation to — 


take voluntary action to fill the 
vacuum which the absence of 
unionism creates.” A 


TWUA Pres. William “Pollock 
hammered at the same theme in a 
speech in Atlanta, Ga., where he 
addressed a regional conference of 
150 delegates from Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Florida and the Carolinas. 

“Textile workers,” he declared, 
“deserve a fair share of these profits 
and the southern economy needs 
the boost which an increase in con- 
sumer purchasing power would 
give it.” 

Southern textile wages average 
only $1.45 an hour, compared to an 
average of $1.75 for all southern 
manufacturing and a national man- 
ufacturing average of $2.22 an 
hour, Pollock told the Atlanta con- 
ference. In terms of annual in- 
come, he added, the southern tex- 
tile worker is being paid $1,600 a 
year below the national manufac- 
turing average and $725 less than 
even the lower southern all-manu- 
facturing average. 

The TWUA general board said 
the low earnings figures “should be 
of deep concern to every southern 
- businessman, merchant, profes- 

sional and tradesman.” The board 

said that the figures “underline the 


- 


fact that the South through its low- 
wage policies, is not. getting a fair. 
price for its goods, its services and 
its labor.” - : 

“Cut-rate wages mean low 
purchasing power, sluggish ac- 
tivity across store counters, and 
substandard fees and limited 
demand for the services of pro- 
fessionals and tradesmen,” 
resolution continued. 

“The largest single source of 
wages in the South is the textile 
industry. In its hands lies the 


_ key that can open the gates to an 


accelerated economy which will 
benefit all of the people, not 
merely a few.” 

The TWUA board said a wage 
increase now would be no burden 
to the industry, pointing out that 
southern textile firms went on to 
greater profits after granting what 
was supposed to have been a gen- 
eral 10-cent wage increase last 
spring. 

The economic boom continued 
through into the third quarter of 
.1959, the resolution declared, citing 
major gains chalked up in July, 
August and September by leading 
chains. These included a 255 per- 
cent increase over 1958 in after-tax 
profits recorded by Lowenstein 
Mills; a 207 percent profit rise for 
Mount Vernon Mills; 169 percent 
for Riegal Textile Corp.; 141 per- 
cent for Burlington Industries; and 
134 percent for Erwin Mills, 


Sales At Peak 

Textile mill production is now 
at its highest level since 1950, 
Pollock told the Atlanta conference. 
He said sales are running at a rate 
which will exceed $15 billion -in 
1959 and profits are averaging 7.5 
cents for each dollar of sales. 

“It is time,” the board resolution 
declared, “to narrow the gap which 
separates the South from the rest of 
our nation, and the textile industry 
never was in a better position to 


lead the way than it is right now.” 


Two Groups Warn U.S. 
Growth Lag Is Peril 


The U.S. is lagging far behind many other countries in its rate 
of economic growth and the nation’s indifference to this problem 
may be viewed as a “serious, if not fatal, blind spot by some future 


historian.” 


The lag in the rate of growth was emphasized i in a study made 


by 11 economists for the National > 


Industrial Conference Board which 
showed that the slow rate of growth 


at a time of population incréase’ 


meant that per capita output in 
the U.S. had increased only slight- 
ly in the past five years. 


Indifference 


Martin. R. Gainsbrugh; chief 
economist for NICB, pointed up 
the possible fatal error involved in 
the nation’s current growth rate 
noting that the U.S. is “still of the 
belief that there is no.necessity for 
forced economic growth in this 
country.” 

The 11 ecpnomists generally 
agreed that the U.S. annual rate 
of productivity must be increased 
if the nation is to grow faster 
and if there is to be more for all 
to share. 


_ At a Conference on the Eco- 
nomic Outlook held at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Gerhard 
Colm, chief economist of the Na- 
tional Planning Association took 


claring that the nation needs a 
long-term growth rate of 5 or 6 
percent in selected areas of the 
economy. ' 

Twofold Increase Needed 

Colm predicted that the total 
production of goods and services 
in 1960 would be at an average 
rate of $495 billion, or about $15 
billion more than in 1959. He 
added: 

“We'd need twice as great an 
increase to achieve full employ- 
- ment next year.” 
* On the outlook for 1960 and 
beyond, the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce held its annual outlook ses- 
sion and its. economic research 
chief, Emerson P. Schmidt, pre- 
dicted a moderately prosperous 
first half 1960 with a slackening 
of business im the second half. 

Schmidt said that “statistically 
speaking, another recession could 
start in October (1960)” but that 
the steel strike “is likely to post- 
pone the date of the next down- 


essentially the same position, de-| ium to sometime in 1961,” 


the . 


| 
{ 


SIX-YEAR STUDY into causes of cancer, involving 53,500 mem- 
bers of Glass Bottle Blowers, will be launched in January in co- 
operative venture involving American Cancer Society and AFL-CIO 


Community Service Activities. 


Signing agreement for study is 


GBBA Pres. Lee W. Minton (left), while Cancer Society’s Dr. E. 
Cuyler Hammond (right) and CSA Assistant Dir. rental A. 


Rosekrans look on.’ 


GBBA Member Study 


Set in Cancer Project 


Cincinnati—A six-year research study to seek the causes of 
cancer will be launched next month in a three-way cooperative 
venture involving the Glass Bottle Blowers Association, AFL-CIO 
Community Service Activities and the American Cancer Society. 


The intensive study, which will involve 53,500 GBBA members 


and their wives and husbands,® 


marks the first time an international 
union has been surveyed in this 
manner, according to Dr. E. Cuyler 
Hammond, director of the Statisti- 
cal Research Section of the Cancer 
Society’s Medical Affairs Dept. 

He indicated that a number of 
other unions are expected to par- 
ticipate in the experiment in the 
near future. 

GBBA Pres. Lee W. Minton out- 
lined the purpose of the broad- 
ranging study at a meeting of ap- 
proximately 210 GBBA local union 
presidents at the Netherland-Hilton 
Hote] here. 

Questionnaires, he said, will be 
mailed to the union membership 
on Jan. 4. In addition to the 
husbands and wives of members, 


Metropolitan 
Agents Gain 
$8-$16 Hikes 


New York—More than 6,500 
members of the Insurance Workers 
will receive weekly pay hikes rang- 


-/ing from $8 to $16 under the 


terms of a tentative agreement 
reached with Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co. 

Agents in New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Missouri and metropolitan 
New York will ballot shortly on 
the terms of the new contract, ne- 


gotiated by a union team headed. 


by. Vice Pres. Robert L. Ponsi. 

It was estimated the new con- 
tract would provide raises of 
more than $8 a week for 4,500 
agents, and as much as $16 week- 
ly for the remaining 2,000. 

The contract establishes a new 
compensation system on renewals, 
coupléd with a bonus plan and a 
fump sum payment of first year 
commissions, 

In contract negotiations, Metro- 
politan attempted unsuccessfully to 
force the union to forego a clause 
in the previous pact providing for 


|dues checkofi, 


retired members also will be cov- | 
ered in the survey. 

Minton stressed that the com- 
pleted questionnaires will be. re- 
turned directly to ACS, adding that 
all information will be kept strictly 
confidential. 

Offering further details of the 
project to the local presidents, Dr. 
Hammond said a followup would 
be made every two years, and that 
a list of deaths and the causes 
would be compiled annually. 

He commended the union for 
volunteering its cooperation in the 
study, and for pioneering in a pro- 
gram which will later be expanded 
to other internationals. 

Robert A. Rosekrans, CSA as- 
sistant director, who is coordinat- 
ing CSA’s role in the study, said 
the program seeks to determine 
why certain individuals develop 
cancer and why others do not. 

He expressed the hope that the 
six-year program would’ eventually 
help scientists prevent cancer by 
reducing an individual’s exposure to 
those factors which are responsible 


\Fake Labor 


Philadelphia—The publishers of 
the Trade Union Courier, a self- 
styled “labor paper,” are awaiting 
a verdict after court trial here on 
charges by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission of violating an order to. 
cease misrepresenting the paper as . 
an Official publication of the AFL- 
CIO, 

The Third Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals took under advisement the 
contempt charges against Maxwell. 
C. Raddock, Charles Raddock and 
Bert Raddock—principal officers of 
the Trade Union Courier Publish- 
ing Corp.—after three days of 
testimony. No verdict is expected 
} for several weeks. 

FTC Gen.. Counsel Alan — B. 


, Hobbes and FTC Attorney, E. K. 
: Elkins, who prosecuted the Rad- 


docks and the Courier, presented 
16 witnesses from nine states who 


testified concerning the “pressure” 


tactics of the newspaper’s adver- 
tising solicitors _ during the. past 
three years. 

The government charged that 
the Raddocks were guilty of 
violating a court order handed 
down on June 12, 1956, directing 
them to end “fraudulent” adver- 
tising practices. At that time, 
the “cease and desist” order 
barred the paper from “repre- 
senting directly or by implica- 
' tion” that it was “endorsed by, 

affiliated with, sponsored by, or | 
otherwise connected with” the 
federation. 

Typical of the testimony pre- 
sented to Justices Herbert Good- 
rich, Harry E. Kalodner and Aus- 
tin L. Staley was that of Charles 
Thornton, president of Litton In- 
dustries, a Beverly Hills, Calif., 
electronics plant. 


Phoned from New York 


Thornton told the court he was 
telephoned from New York on 
Feb. 27, 1957, by a representative 
of the Trade Union ‘Courier who 
said he was “associated with New 
York headquarters” of the labor 
movement. 

The solicitor, Thornton testified, 

alleged he had just left a top 
policy-making committee meeting 
of the federation which had “de- 
cided that the labor program of 
the year was to be labor-manage- 
ment peace and exclusion of Com- 
munists,” and who added he was 
certain the California firm “favored 
such a program” and thus was “be- 
ing listed in an adyertisement” 
which cost $100. 
\~ Thornton told the court that, 
despite his refusal to place any 
advertisement until it was ap- 
proved by his company’s adver- 
tising department, he was billed 
for the ad. 

The labor movement has active- 
ly opposed the Courier and other 
self-styled “labor papers” on the 
ground that they do not adhere to 
the Code of Ethics adopted by the 


for the disease. 


Intl. Labor Press Association. 


of the Texas State AFL-CIO, 


president said. 


public service. 


Texas Unionists to Build 
Fall-Out Shelters for CD 


San Antonio—Texas trade unionists will donate their labor 
to build and demonstrate a practical shelter against deadly 
atomic and hydrogen bomb fall-out, Jerry Holleman, president 


Addressing a two-day meeting of the Texas State Building 
and Construction Trades Council, Holleman said the pilot 
shelter would be built by Austin building tradesmen. 

The shelter will be erected without cost to the Office of 
Civil Defense, of which Holleman is regional director, in the 
hope of stimulating the people of Texas to action to protect 
the lives of themselves and their families, the state AFL-CIO 


_ While the construction of the fall-out shelter is “over and 
above our normal duties,” Holleman said, such defense proj- 
ects offer organized labor the opportunity to do a genuine 


disclosed here. 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, DECEMBER 12, 1959. 


WHAT COMES OUT of the White House Conference on Aging in January. 1961 will be “pretty 
important” and labor must take full part in coming local and state meetings, Dir. Nelson H. 
Cruikshank of the Dept. of Social Security tells AFL-CIO institute. At left is Dir. Leo ‘Perlis of 
Community Services Activities, which co-sponsored the ee: 


Role of Labor at Parley 


On Aging Emphasized 


Organized labor must take an 


active part in the local and state 


meetings leading up to the January 1961 White House Conference 


on Aging if it is to have any Mapect on. gnepused solutions, a special 
_ AFL-CIO institute has warned. 


The warning was sharpened by Dir. Nelson H. Cruikshank of 


the AFL-CIO Dept. of Social Se-® 


curity, who expressed “deep con- 
cern over the emphasis” reflected 
by the 128-member Advisory Com- 
mittee named to #un the confer- 
ence. 


“The increasing importance of 
the problem of aging in our so- 
ciety makes it essential that the 
White House Conference deal 
realistically with the basic needs 
of our aging population,” de- 
clared Cruikshank and Dir. Leo 
Perlis of the AFL-CIO Commu- 
nity Services Activities, whose 
departments co-sponsored the 
meeting. 

“To this end the vigorous par- 
ticipation of organized labor is nec- 
essary.” 4 

The institute reviewed the major 
problem areas defined for the 
White House Conference and ways 
to achieve effective labor partici- 
pation. Robert W. Kean, former 
Republican congressman and now 
chairman of the National Advisory 
Committee, pointed out that Con- 
gress authorized the White House 
Conference to develop recommen- 
dations on the problems of the 50 | pani 
million Americans 45 and older and | P4™ 
the 15 million aged 65 and over. 

Some 3,000 delegates will at- 
tend the conference and make a 
report of recommendations within 
90 days to the occupant of the 
White House. 

Delegate Allocation Soon 

A total of 1,260 delegates soon 
will be allocated to national organi- 
zations and federal agencies. 

The remaining 1,740 delegates 
will be picked by state governors, 
the only condition being that two 
out of every three from each state 
must be non-professionals in the 
field of the aging. The aim of this 
is to achieve “a true national citi- 
zen’s forum.” — 

Cruikshank said unions must be 
_letter which Kean 


The Forand bill, which would ex- 
pand the social security program 


to include hospital, surgical and 
nursing home care, is a major labor 
goal. 

Cruikshank urged those attend- 
ing the institute to impress upon 
union members the “intensity” of 
the opposition to proposals for 
helping the aging. 

He said it shouid be made clear 
the hundreds of conferences to be 
held around the nation will not be 
“do-gooder societies but will deal 
with the guts of things.” 

Advisory Committee Breakdown, 

Following is the AFL-CIO break- 
down on the 128-member Advis- 
ory Committee announced _ by 
Health, Education & Welfare Sec. 
Arthur S. Flemming: 

Four from labor; 16. from edu- 
cational institutions; seven from 
employer groups; 17 from welfare 
groups; five from religious groups; 
eight from government agencies; 
20 from specialized professional 
groups; 14 from health institutions; 
six editors; six housing specialists; 
12 from medical organizations; five 
from the legal profession and eight 
pa comenercial insurance com- 


‘ 


LID Honors 
Mark Starr, 
Schlossberg 


New York—Joseph Schlossberg 
and Mark Starr, two veterans of 
the American labor movement, have 
been honored with the annual 
award of the New York Chapter 
of the League for Industrial De- 
mocracy. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, 
in a special message to the award 
luncheon, said of Schlossberg and 
Starr that “to have served so long 
and so well the cause of clean, 
dynamic free trade unionism and 
workers’ education in our country 
is to have served fruitfully not only 
the ranks of American labor but 
also our nation and the interna- 
tional free trade union movement.” 

The 85-year-old Schlossberg, 
secretary-treasurer emeritus of the 
Clothing Workers, now serves as 
the only labor member of the New 
York City Board of Higher Educa- 
tion. He also is chairman of Na- 
tional Committee for Labor Israel 
and is treasurer of LID. 


Starr this year marked 25 years 
as education director of the La- 
dies’ Garment Workers, a post from 
which he will retire on Jan. 1. 
Starr is widely known for his lec- 
tures and writing in the labor field. 

Early next year, Starr will un- 
dertake a-nationwide lecture tour 
before college, civic and labor 
groups on behalf of LID. 


Given Cross of Merit: . 


iBestowed 


High German Honor 


on Meany 


Bonn, Germany—AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany has warned 
against fraudulent Moscow proposals for reunification of a divided 
‘Germany and, particularly, the idea of an all-German confederation. 

His statement was made on the occasion of receiving from Chan- . 
cellor Konrad Adenauer one of the highest awards given to a civilian 


—the Free Germany award called 
the Federal Republic Cross of Me- 
rit with star and ribbon, 

Jay Lovestone, director of inter- 
national publications for the AFL- 
CIO, received the Cross of Merit. 

Referring to the Soviet Union’s 
all-German confederation proposal, 
a proposal, in effect, of merger of 
West Germany and the Eastern 
Zone without nationwide elections 


know that just as one cannot 
put on a par and combine a free 
trade union with a company un- 
jon or a fake union, similarly, 
one cannot really combine and 
put on a par a democratic gov- 
ernment with a puppet regime. 
The 83-year-old chancellor, in 
presenting the medal and ribbon, 
spoke of his gratitude to the Amer- 
ican labor movement for “helping 
to mitigate the misery of the Ger- 
man people in the postwar period 
and-to build a free and democratic 
Germany.” 
Later he was host to a luncheon 
which was attended by cabinet 
members and opposition leadets. 
In his statement, Meany said 
that although much had been said 
about the German miracle of post- 
war economic reconstruction, the 
greater German miracle is the spir- 
itual, moral and political revival 


If necessary, the union will also 


land the rebirth and growth of de- 
mocracy after 12 years of the dark- 


ship. : 
. The spirit of devotion to human 
freedom, said Meany, was so pow- 
erful among the German péople 
that no foreign bayonets or tanks 
could prevent its open expression. 
“I refer to the heroic revolt of 
June 17, 1953, which was the 
first blow struck by a defenseless 
people against foreign imposed 
communist despotism,” he said. 
“Behind the Iron Curtain, it is a 
combination of the two great mir- 
acles which account for the fear 
and hatred of democratic Ger- 
many by Soviet dictatorship and 
its worldwide subversive Com- 
munist conspiracy, and the Soviet 
demand for the surrender of 
West Berlin.” — 
The AFL-CIO president called 
for a UN-supervised election in 
Free and Communist Germany so 
that the German people can decide 
for themselves the forms of social, 
economic and political institutions 
they desire in a united Germany. 
Accompanying Meany to Bonn 
were AFL-CIO vice presidents 
Joseph D. Keenan and Richard F. 
Walsh and Michael Ross, director 
of the AFL-CIO Dept. of Intl. Af- 
fairs. 


Pilot’s Union to Test 
Age Rule in Courts 
Chicago—The Air Line Pilots will seek a court injunction to 


block the Federal Aviation Agency from putting into effect a new 
rule forcing commercial pilots to retire at the age of 60. 


ask Congress to prohibit the FAA 


from using its rule-making authority to “discriminate solely because 


of a person’s age.” 

ALPA Pres. C. N. Sayen said 
the compulsory retirement rule was 
improperly adopted by the govern- 
ment regulatory agency “without 
one shred of reliable evidence be- 
ing offered to justify its need.” He 
said the FAA has “arbitrarily de- 


prived pilots of their rights without 


CAB Reverses Its Propellers, 
Orders Benefits in Airline Cuts 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has reversed itself and ordered job loss benefits for members of the 
Railway Clerks whose employment vanished when Braniff Airways and Western Air Lines suspended 
or curtailed operations in 19 smaller midwestern cities. 

The CAB acted after the brotherhood petitioned for reconsideration of an original order denying the 
airline workers protections similar to those given railroad employes whose jobs are affected by dis- 


continuance of service. 

In its new ruling, union spokes- 
men said, the board set up condi- 
tions for the protection of airline 
workers which are expected to 
prove of “tremendous importance” 
as the big air carriers curtail serv- 
ices to smaller stations in the fu- 
ture. Pres. George M. Harrison of 
the brotherhood called the ruling 

“a milestone in labor relations in 
the airline industry.” 


set up a dismissal pay schedule 
ranging from six weeks of pay for 
those with one to two years of 
service to 60 months for those who 
have worked more than 20 years. 
Provision also was made so that 


a worker eligible to receive a dis- 


| missal allowance may resign and 
receive from three to 12 months’ 
Lpay, depending on length of serv- 
ice. 

The order directed the employer 
to reimburse employes forced’ to 
change residence to hold a job for 
moving and traveling expenses, and 
to guarantee against loss in the sale 
of a house or in getting rid of an 
unexpired lease. 
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operating changes would result in 
substantial savings to the airlines, 
the report pointed out, the grant- 
ing of protections to affected em- 
ployes would not cause financial 
hardship to either employer. 


Mine-Mill Local 
Drops Party Liner 

Port Colborne, Ont.—Michael 
Kopinak, who during six terms as 
president of Local 637 of the Mine, 
Mill & Smelter Workers consistently 
followed the international’s Com- 
munist-tinged leadership, has been 
ousted by fellow members in favor 
of James Babirad. . 

Babirad has never previously 
held an executive position in the 
local. His victory came as Don 
Gillis, anti-Communist president of 
Mine-Mill Local 598, and its 15,000 
members beat down a _ coutiter- 
attack by Nels Thibault, former 


Inasmuch as the] 


Canadian president of the union. 


o 


due peoeees of law or even a hear- 
ing. » 

Effect of the ruling would be to 
ground at least 40 of the nation’s 
most experienced pilots on Mar. 
15, 1960, when the regulation is 
scheduled to take effect, and force 
the premature retirement of sev- 
eral hundred other airline pilots 
within the next few years. 

Sayen pointed out that the pi- 
lots who would be forced to re- 
tire are now required to meet the 
same proficiency and health 
standards as men 30 years 
younger. Both the government 
and the airlines are “obligated 
and empowered under present 
laws, rules and collective bar- 
gaining agreements to immedi- 
ately remove any pilot from 
flight duty who does not meet 
these qualifications,” he added. 

The union said it will challenge 
in federal court both the right of 
the FAA to impose an age limit 
and the procedures it used in adopt- 
ing the rules. Sayen said the union 
had been denied permission to ex- 


| amine the evidence upon which the 
.|FAA based its decision and added 
‘}that the agency had refused to 


hold evidentiary hearings on the 
proposed rules change. 

Pointing out that discrimina- 
tion because of age is against 
public policy, Sayen charged that 
Lieut. Gen. E. R. Quesada, FAA 
administrator, “is plainly at odds 
with the overall philosophy of 
our government.” 

The agency postponed a deci- 
sion On another proposed regula- 
tion which would prohibit pilots 
from cualifying for operating jet 
flights. after the age of 55. The 
FAA scheduled a public hearing on 
jthe proposal for Jan. 7, 
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guiding them on how to fill the 
quotas of 10 to 100 delegates, a 
figure tied to congressional rep- The = : . 
: : board ordered displace- In discussing its change of 
Resentation. 
ment allowances under which | View, the CAB said that upon 
He said labor must seek dele- employes whose jobs were lost consideration of the Railway : 
munity labor’s voice the | who continue working for the the con- 
final recommendations is to be protected against 
heard. If labor's influence is not | pay cuts. of labor 
felt, he warned, the American aan ’ 
For dismissed workers, the CAB connec- 
Medical Association would be left ‘West- 
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World Peace, Human F i 
Most Vital T. asks, ICFTU Told 


oals of Free Labor 


(Continued from Page 1) 
not mean world peace has been 
assured,” Meany said. 

The Soviet Union has sought to 
exploit the mood engendered by 
such talk im order to “prevent 
criticism of its criminal aggression 
ea liberty loving. peoples,” he 

dded. 

‘Meany called the United Na- 
tions report on Hungary both “a 
lesson and a warning to the free 
world proving the absolute fraud 
of ‘the Seviet Union’s plea for 
peaceful co-existence.” 

Since that was what the Hun- 
garians sought, he said, “it proves 
that the Soviets are truly afraid of 
peaceful co-existence with a free 
nation.” 

Guidelines Proposed 

Meany proposed three guide- 
lines for international labor to in- 
sure: effective, concerted action: 

@® Clear recognition of the 
Communist danger. : 

@ Strict adherence to moral 
principles, renouncing none for the 
sake of expediency. 

@ Determination that the free 
world must remain militarily 
strong until an effective, rigidly- 
policed disarmament program is 
reached. - 

He suggested also a five-point 
program as an ICFTU proposal to 
the forthcoming summit meeting: 

@ A practical disarmament 
plan effectively controlled and in- 
ternationally inspected, including 
Pres. Eisenhower's mutual aerial 
reconnaissance plan. 

@ Free elections under UN su- 
pervision in every area and ter- 
ritory in dispute, including Asia, 
Africa and Europe, to assure the 
population full national and hu- 
man freedom. 

® Free elections for a. demo- 
cratic national assembly to set up 
an all-German government with 
voting in the German Federal Re- 
public, including West Berlin, and 
the Soviet Zone to establish a fully 
sovereign government in foreign 
and domestic affairs. 

®@ Total dismantlement of the 
international Communist organiza- 
tion and all national sections and 
subversive auxiliary bodies. 

®@ Building the UN into a more 
effective force for preserving peace, 
promoting human well-being and 
as an organ for systematically ad- 
vancing and applying policies cal- 
culated to eliminate every vestige 
of colonialism and imperialism, 
whether 19th century or the Com- 
munist type. 


AFL-CIO Vice Pres. Walter P., 


Reuther, a member of the delega- 
tion, in a policy address on eco- 
nomic problems demanded “‘intel- 


- that the need for prompt action 


trade problem. Branding as “essen- 
‘ially negative thinking” the pro- 
posals of some labor leaders for 


industrialized nations, Reuther said 
labor must narrow wage differen- 
tials and not participate in compe- 
tition based on exploitation. 

The basic problem of industrial- 
ized nations is learning to achieve 
dynamic growth by managing an 
economy cf abundance, he asserted. 


is imperative. 
“Wishful thinking is not the an- 
swer,” Reuther declared. “A 


strong, intelligent labor policy can 
provide higher living standards, 
better educational opportunities, 
improved medical care and, ul- 
timately, -greater leisure through a 
shorter work-week.” 

AFL-CIO Vice-Pres. A. Philip 
Randolph, a member of the dele- 
gation, argued there is “a danger- 
ous dichotomy” between African 
labor leaders and the ICFTU. He 
warned Africa may be lost to the 
free world if the question of Afri- 
can freedom remains unsolved, and 
added: 

“There is an impression that the 
ICFTU has not definitely made up 
its mind whether Africa is ready 
for self-rule. But African leaders 
are under no obligation to justify 
their right or readiness for free- 
dom.” 


African Unions’ Political Role 


Randolph also dealt with the 
question debated at the congress as 
to whether African unions should 
engage in “politics” or merely deal 
with economic questions. 

“There is a belief,” he said, “that 
a major objective of trade union- 
ism in Africa should be to engage 
in collective bargaining, recruit 
members, collect dues and engage 
solely in the normal operations of 
other trade unions. This approach 
is entirely in disharmony with the 
African leadership’s first obliga- 
tion to the African workers to fight 
for a free Africa, because only 
with a free Africa can you build 
trade unions.” 

Meany’s address sparked debate 
when Harry Douglas, general sec- 
retary of the British Iron & Steel 
Workers Federation, argued that 
if Khrushchev talked “in the same 


ligent, realistic, courageous action” 


EARPHONES BRING translations of speeches and debate to delegates at the 
Intl. Confederation of Free Trade Unions’ tenth anniversary congress. Left to right 
are AFL-CIO Vice Pres. Joseph Curran; Executive Sec. C. J. Haggerty of the 
California State AFL-CIO; AFL-CIO Vice Presidents Joseph Keenan and Richard 


ing 

totalitarian” he went.on. “Should 
we not be anti-Trujillo because we 
have no immediate answers to the 
workers in the Dominican Repub- 
lic? 

“We want a summit conference 
but we want a summit conference 
with a program. If it isn’t possible 
to have a summit conference with 
a democratic program, then may- 
be we'd be better off without a 
summit conference. I can think 
of some summit conferences we'd 
have been better off without—the |: 
Stalin-Ribbentrop conference in 
1939 and the summit conference 
at Munich in 1938. 


19th Century Imperialism 
“And as for 19th century im- 
perialism, I can’t subscribe to that. 
Look at Algeria, Kenya, Nyasa- 
land. Can you tell people in’ that 
part of the world that because 
there is no imperialism in India, 
it doesn’t exist elsewhere? We must 
call the shots as they are and say 
that 19th century imperialism is 
not dead in all parts of the world.” 
Africa dominated the congress 
discussion of the march of peoples 
everywhere for freedom, equality 
and bread. Gen.-Sec. Tom Mboya 
of the Kenya Federation of La- 
bor and chairman of the ICFTU 
African Regional Organization, 
outlined the progress made by the 
English-speaking ICFITU school 
but called for establishment of a 
similar institution in French-speak- |3 
ing Africa. Education, he said, is 
a vital necessity. 
Mboya “led the discussion on 
free labor’s role in building democ- 
racy. He hit hard at the excuses 
of colonial powers for denying 
self-government. He said: 
“Democracy must concede and | BE 


guarantee certain fundamental and) QoeNING REPORT to the ICFTU congress is made by Gen. Sec. 


basic rights, the abse of which : 
neti pi the pecan eels of | J. H. Oldenbroek. Delegates to the Brussels meeting represented 


FRATERNAL GREETINGS are exchanged at ICFTU congress by 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany and fellow delegates S. Marcoecchio - 
of Argentina and Nguyen Khan-Van of Vietnam. Meany headed a 
large AFL-CIO delegation to the biennial meeting. 


democracy for totalitarian or dic- free trade unions from every continent, spoke a score of languages, 


terms as this (Meany’s) document, 


F. Walsh. and Musicians Pres. H. D. Kenin, 


tatorial systems.” 


dealt with AAC ranging from automation to colonialism. 


ATTENTIVE LISTENERS are, left to right, Jay Lovestone, AFL-CIO director of 
international publications; Seafarers Pres. Paul Hall, and AFL-CIO Vice Presidents 
A. Philip Randolph, Walter P. Reuther, Karl F. Feller and William C. Doherty. In 
foreground is Victor Reuther of the Auto Workers. Delegates spent many hours in 
committee sessions as well as general meetings. 
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ey. Scandals Trigger 
Federal Agency Action 


Phony Ad, Sales Schemes to Get Airing 


_.. The whole range of the nation’s advertising, promotion and sales 
methods has come under close government scrutiny from two fed- 
eral agencies—with particular emphasis on the scandal-scarred tele- 


vision industry. 


The Federal-Trade Commission—in a precedent-shattering move 


—announced it was enlisting pub-'> 
lic support in the fight against what 
the agency branded “false adver- 
tising and tricky selling methods.” 

The FTC, which has recently 
stepped up the pace of its crack- 
down on phony television adver- 
tising, called representatives of 47 
major civic, professional and wel- 
fare organizations into Washing- 
ton for a conference Dec. 21 on 
“public deception.” 

Chairman Earl W. Kintner 
said the conference would aim 
at public education on how to 
avoid being victimized by illegal 
selling methods. Up for discus- 
sion will be such subjects as 
fictitious pricing, bait advertising, 
trickery in direct selling, phony 
correspondence schools and 
vending machine gyps. 

The announcement came on the 


‘heels of FTC action against three 


major record manufacturers—in- 
cluding the giant of the industry, 
Radio Corporation of America— 
and six independent record distrib- 
utors, charging them with making 
payoffs to television and radio disc 
jockeys. 

The FTC, in a formal com- 
plaint, said the companies attempt- 
ed to “deceive the public and re- 
strain competition” by getting disc 
jockeys to play a given record as 
often as six to 10 times daily for 
weeks at a time in order to boost 
sales and freeze out competitors. 

FCC Opens Code Hearings 

In a related action, the Federal 
Communications Commission 
launched full-scale public hearings 
that may lead to an enforceable 
code of ethics for the entertain- 


ment industry to halt such prac- 
tices as deceptive advertising, pay- 
offs, “rigging” of quiz shows, and 
so-called ‘‘sneak” commercials. 

The hearings, being conducted 
by FCC Chairman John C. Doer- 
fer, are the aftermath to disclosures 
by a House subcommittee of whole- 
sale “fixing” of the qutcome of tele- 
vision quiz shows ih order to build 
better audiences for sponsors’ 
products. 

Leadoff witnesses at the Doerfer 
hearings were religious representa- 
tives who called for industry adop- 
tion of a code of behavior with 
violators subject to FCC, discipline, 
including possible loss of broad- 
casting licenses. 

Such a system would be pat- 
terned after legislation passed in 
1938 governing stock brokers, 
under which the National Asso- 

‘ciation of Securities Dealers can 
censure, fine, suspend or expel 
members guilty of violating the 
industry’s own codes. Normally 
the Securities & Exchange Com- 
mission follows up with its own 
punishments, often including the 
revocation of licenses. 

As the hearings opened, Louis 
G. Cowan, president of CBS-TV 
and founder of two of the big-time 
quiz shows later revealed to have 
been “rigged,” announced his res- 
ignation as head of the television 
chain. In a letter to Dr. Frat* 
Stanton, president of the entire 
CBS organization, he complained 
that “you (Stanton) have made it 
impossible for me to continue.” 
He has said repeatedly that during 
his period of control, the quiz 
shows were not rigged. 


Protestant Board Votes 
Opposition to ‘Work’ 


(Continued from Page 1) © 


the board declared, “should be 
left to agreement by manage- 
ment and labor through the proc- 
of collective bargaining.” 

Subordinate bodies of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, which 
represents 38 Protestant and Or- 
thodox denominations, have pre- 
viously adopted statements oppos- 
ing legislation which would outlaw 
the union shop. This is the first 
time that the general board has 
taken a position on the issue. 

The pronouncement, submitted 
by the council’s Div. of Christian 
Life and Work, dealt with a broad 
range of ethical issues involved in 
industrial relations, including re- 
sponsibility for price increases. 

In addition to rejecting “right- 
to-work” laws, the declaration 
made these points: 

@ Big business and big labor 
are “necessary features of today’s 
technological society.” Both groups 
must use “the power associated 
with bigness responsibly” in the 
area of collective bargaining. A 
“minimum degree” of government 
intervention is justified, the board 
said, when either management or 
labor fails to meet social responsi- 
bilities. 

@ The “tendency of the public 
to hold labor generally responsible 
for price increases is not ethically 
sound . . . particularly in indus- 
tries where administered pricing is 
possible.” 

The statement pointed out that 
“in collective bargaining labor is 


generally expected <> explain and 
defend its wage.demands before 
both management and public opin- 
ion.” However, “there is no similar 
expectation that manegement ac- 
count to labor or to the public for 
factors other than wages that lead 
it to increase prices.” 

As a consequence, the church 
body pointed out, “labor, which 
does not share directly in price 
setting, is often held responsible 
by the general public for price 
increases whenever wages are in- 
antepe # 

® “Requiring payment in wages 
or salaries where work is unnec- 
cessary or. not performed... 
should not be engaged in,” the 
general board declared. The state- 
ment called for “a wider under- 
standing by church people of the 
complexities involved in the rela- 
tionships of wages, salaries, prices 
and profits.” 

@ Union shop contracts should 
be accompanied by safeguards in 
union constitutions providing “free- 
dom from discriminations of race, 
creed, color, national origin and 
sex” and providing “adequate pro- 
tection against arbitrary or dis- 
criminatory treatment of those who 
hold a minority opinion on union 
policy and practices,” the general 
board asserted. 

Provisions of union constitutions 
should be enforceable in the courts, 
but “union provisions (for appeal) 
should be exhausted before turning 
to the courts,” 
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FOUR FREEDOMS award of 
Council is presented to former Pres. Harry S. Truman by Council 
Pres. Luigi Antonini. Award commemorates the goals set by Pres. 

Roosevelt in 1941. 


United Italian-American Labor 


Labor, Flemming Differ 
On New Security Goals 


Spokesmen from labor and the Administration agree that the 
social security system—on the eve of its 25th anniversary—needs 
improvement. But in speeches at a conference of the American 
Public Welfare Association, they disagreed on the extent of the 
overhauling needed and the urgency of the problems. 

AFL-CIO Social Security Dir'® 


Nelson H. Cruikshank told the con- 
ference the principal needs were 
for: 

@ Correction of a “basic mis- 
tak.” iii the original Social Security 
Act—the lack of federal standards 
for unemployment insurance which 
led to state programs geared “to 


| protecting the employers’ tax rates 


rather than protecting workers 
against the risk of unemployment.” 

@ Meeting the medical problems 
of the aged through passage of the 
Forand bill. 

Health, Education & Welfare 
Sec. Arthur S. Flemming indicated 
the Administration is prepared to 
support elimination of the 50-year 
age requirement on benefits for per- 
manently disabled workers. Dis- 
abled persons covered by social se- 
curity must-now wait until they are 
50 before qualifying for disability 
insurance payments. 

Flemming did not, however, 
go beyond an earlier statement 
that his department is studying 
the problem of health care for 
the aged. He gave no indication 
that an Administration program 
would be submitted to Congress 
next year. 

Last July, Flemming donosid the 
Forand bill at House hearings, 
claiming that private insurance 
plans could meet the need. More 
recently he said his agency is “re- 
viewing” its position on the “basic 
principles embodied in such legis- 
lation as the Forand bill.” 

Meanwhile the chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, Rep. Wilbur D. Mills (D- 
Ark.), said his committee will defi- 
nitely consider improvements in old 
age and survivors benefits during 
the coming session of Congress. 

Possibilities Listed 

Mills listed first changes which 
he said would not require an in- 
crease in contribution rates. 

He mentioned elimination of the 
age barrier for disability payments, 
removal of the six-month waiting 
period before a disabled person who 
unsuccessfully tried to return to 
work can go back on the benefit 
rolls, lowering the coverage require- 
ments for persons approaching re- 


to permanently disabled wives and 
widows, and extension of coverage 
“to various groups which have in- 
dicated a desire to be included in 
the insurance programe”... —.. . 

The committee, he said, alee 
“may want to consider” proposals 
which “would require some increase 
in the existing schedule of contribu- 
tion rates.” 

In this category, Mills listed 
an across-the-board increase in 
monthly benefits, addition of 
“new types of insurance bene- 
fits’ (which presumably would 
include the Forand bill) and 
higher benefits for widows. 

Cruikshank emphasized that “the 
AFL-CIO favors a sound system of 
financing social insurance pro- 
grams.” He said “the further im- 
provements we are recommending 
would require larger contributions 
but our members are willing to pay 
them within reason.” 

Recalling Pres. Franklin: D. 
Roosevelt’s statement when he 
signed the original Social Security 
Act that it is “a cornerstone in a 
structure which is being built but is 
by no means complete,” Cruikshank 
said the campaign for passage of 
the Forand bill would approach in 
importance the drive for passage of 
the original Social Security Act. 


AFL-CIO To Make Proposals 

The AFL-CIO Committee on So- 
cial Security will meet in Washing- 
ton beginning Dec. 15, to prepare 
a detailed legislative package. pro- 
posal, including an analysis of the 
costs involved, for, submission to 
the AFL-CIO Executive Council. 

The committee will make recom- 
mendations dealing with unemploy- 
ment benefits and workmen’s com- 
pensation as well as the old age and 
survivors program. 


News Guild Wins 
Perth Amboy Vote 
Perth Amboy, N. J.—Editorial 


voted by 16-15 for the North Jer-| 
sey Newspaper Guild as their bar- 
gaining agent. 

Local Guild officers said nine 
employes were hired shortly before 
the National Labor Relations Board 


employes of the Perth Amboy News L 


Truman Getail 


4. Freedoms 
Labor Award 


New York—Former Pres. Harry 


Freedoms Award ofthe United 
Italian American Labor Council,9 
said those four freedoms shoulda 
guide United States foreign policy| 
today. 

Enunciated by the late Franklins 
D. Roosevelt early in World Warg 
Il, they are: freedom of speech,® 
freedom of religion, freedom shia 
want, freedom from fear. 


Ladies’ Garment Workers, 


tween the U.S. and Italy. 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, 
attending an Intl. Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions meeting in 
Europe, sent a message praising 
Truman as “the courageous and 
inspiring spokesman of the 
American people and fighter for 
human freedom and wellbeing.” 


While Antonini chaired the 
luncheon, Truman was praised by 
Pres. Jacob Potofsky of the Cloth- 


Leader Norman Thomas. 


said that, without the backing of 
the labor movement while he was 


have been possible to stop the rise 
of reaction at home or communism 
abroad.” 


eFer-at eee 


UNIVERSITY OF Wyol 
LARAMIE WYO need 
SUR 


Labor Dept. 
Reports Post 


longtime civil servant, has been 

named by Labor Sec. James P. 

Mitchell as commissioner of the 

Bureau of Labor-Management Re- 
rts. 

Holcombe, 48, will assume the 
$17,500 post on Jan. 1. 

The new appointee presently is 
with the Defense Dept., where he 
is director of the Office of Pro- 
gramming and Control. 

Since 1948, Holcombe also 
served as director of Military As- 
sistance Program Evaluation, dep- 


rector of the Budget Office in the 
Defense Dept. 

From 1945 to 1948, Hol 
combe was with the Veterans’ 
Administration, where his work 
involved labor issues. Before 
World War Il, he served with 
the Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity, the Bureau of Unemploy- 
ment Compensation and the 
Works Progress Administration, 


The bureau to be headed by Hol- 
combe was recently formed to 
carry out the Labor Dept.’s duties 
under the Landrum-Griffin Act. 
The bureau will receive and an- 
alyze some 70,000 reports a year 


election, 


tirement age, payment of benefits 


and enforce the law’s reporting re- 
quirements, 


S. Truman, in receiving the Fourg 


The award to Truman at ag 
luncheon gathering of 1,000 cli-% 
maxed the annual conference of J 
the council. The group, headed by ¥ 
Vice Pres. Luigi Antonini of the ¥ 
was @ 
formed during the war and now ™@ 
serves to promote closer ties be- 


ing Workers, Pres. David Dubinsky 
of the ILGWU and_ Socialist 


Truman, moved by the tributes, 


in the White House, “it would not 4 


atsen 


Holcombe Gets 


John L. Holcombe, a lawyer and | 


uty comptroller and assistant di- ~ 


: 
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